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CHAPTEE I. 

IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

It was a lovely morning in the beginning 
of August, that most delicious month of all 
our English Summer ; and as the night 
express train of the Great Northern Eail- 
way from London was tearing away through 
the border counties of England, the clear, 
hard sky, and the cool, refreshing breeze 
that was just getting the chill taken from it 
by the beams of the morning sun, together 
gave promise of the sort of day to come, that 
we fancy a summer should all be made of, 
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though in these years of even degenerating 
seasons we are thankful to get even a few 
of them. 

But it was early, though the sun was 
high; and the crowds of passengers who 
had left London overnight for the freshness 
of the Highlands in autumn, were but just 
awaking from their broken and uncomfort- 
able snatches of sleep ; and now as the 
train went spinning on, cushions and com- 
forters and railway rugs were being rapidly 
bundled up and stowed away in all imagin- 
able comers of the carriages, as having done 
their duty for the time ; big, burly men 
began to yawn and stretch their limbs about 
in their uncomfortable cages, as if glad that 
the discomfort of the night was over, and 
that so much of their journey was at an end ; 
and pretty, fresh-looking girls rubbed their 
drowsy eyes, as if they had scarcely had 
their usual refreshing share of slumber, and 
commenced to set about as best they might, 
repairing the dishevelment that the night's 
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siesta had wrought in their personal appear- 
ance. 

Like the cushions and the comforters 
and the railway wrappers, brilliant-coloured 
hoods of soft and delicate texture gradually 
disappeared from view — impossible to say 
whither; and in every carriage — ^yet seem- 
ingly coming from nowhere, as if Professor 
Herrmann's magic wand had travelled with 
the train — ^neat little bonnets, most wickedly 
bewitching, and the last new things of 
the season in Dolly Varden hats, adapted 
specially for the Highlands, were speedily 
donned in their places. Happy beaming 
faces popped out of the carriage windows 
to smell the fresh morning air, and little 
ringing bits of laughter, heard at times 
even through the rushing of the train, 
announced that the silence of the night 
was really over, that another day had com- 
menced, that London was hundreds of miles 
behind them, and the tourists were free. 

And there were two faces within one of 
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that train's comfortable first-class carriages 
that looked as bright and beaming as the 
morning did itself; the one was that of a 
young and exquisitely beautiful girl, whose 
age could scarcely have exceeded sixteen 
years ; the other of a handsome, elegant- 
looking man, perhaps some six- or eight- 
and-twenty. 

There was but one relationship which in 
your ignorance you would have applied to 
them, for they looked too happy and too 
much engrossed with each other to be 
brother and sister, and yet you would have 
erred as much had you concluded in your 
wisdom that they were husband and wife. 

But there was something almost unusual 
in the young girl's happiness and delight at 
each station the train had stopped at on its 
way, and her admiration of the wooded glens 
and mountain slopes it went spinning past 
and through. She seemed like a child let 
loose upon the world; away on a holiday 
for the first time in her early life. Every- 
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thing that the world gets used to seemed 
new and charming to her; delight kept 
dancing oyer her sunny features as each 
new object would present itself; and then- 
there were times when her beautiful eyes 
would fix themselves on her companion with 
such a look of devotion, that you could see 
the child's glee yielded to the woman's 
love. 

Edinburgh is reached, and a hurried 
breakfast made. The train has disgorged its 
crowd of passengers, and now rattling away 
in cabs over the hard granite-paved streets, 
they scatter themselves among the neigh- 
bouring hotels of the Scottish capital — ^all, 
save the two in whose fortunes we are so far 
interested. 

They, with youth and health and bound- 
ing spirits, seemed to care not for the 
fatigue of a night on the rail; for in an 
hour more, and without even leaving the 
station save for the refreshment-room adjoin- 
ing in which they had breakfasted, they are 
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spinning away again on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow line, now fairly on their road to 
the Highlands. 

It was a lovely day, as the morning 
had given such fair promise of, and the sun 
shone gaily on the spires of the noble city 
as they left it, throwing put in bold relief 
against the clear blue sky, the Castle and 
the Calton Hill, Salisbury Crag, and Arthur's 
Seat in the distance ; and the train was now 
whistling away over the rich meadow-lands 
that lie between the two northern capitals. 

Our travellers looked and really were 
refreshed with the breakfast they had taken ; 
and when about midday they changed from 
the monotony of the rail to the novelty of 
the steamer on Loch Lomond, the young 
girl's delight seemed to know no bounds, 
from the beauty of the scenery, the clear 
freshness of the mountain air, the quiet 
repose and the nameless charm of the dark 
soft mountains lying in the background. 
" Evelyn dear," said her companion, 
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somewhat wickedly, but he looked fondly 
down on her as he spoke ; ^^ would you not 
rather be back again in London ? " 

An involuntary shudder crept over her, 
as his words seemed to recall her from the 
dreamland of her thoughts. 

^a hate London!" 

This time it was the child that spoke. 

^^ Oh, Frank, it is so delicious to be here 
with you." 

But there was a great deal of the woman 
in this added remark, and the look of love 
that accompanied it. 

^^Are you really in earnest, my pretty 
Evelyn, when you tell me that you have 
never been out of London in all your 
life ? " 

^^Out of London ! — oh, yes, Frank; you 
know I have been in Devonshire on the 
moors ; but all was so dull and gloomy and 
monotonous there that I might indeed as 
well have been in London all my life. Be- 
sides, I had no companion but my father's 
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sister, and she was so old and formal, and 
peculiar, shall I say, that for companionship 
I had none, for sympathy as a girl I had 
less ; and the days passed on so drearily that 
life became a very burden even to a girl 
like me, from its utter aimlessness and use- 
lessness; and when the summons came I 
was almost glad to go back to that dingy 
London, little dreaming what my father 
then wanted me for. But anything like all 
this is as new to me as Hyde Park or Ken- 
sington Gardens might be to the thousands 
who, bom in some of the crowded lanes and 
streets of that huge metropolis, have never 
been beyond them. No, Frank, I have 
never seen anything at all like this, except 
— ah ! yes — " 

<' Except what?" 

^' Oh, the dream I have told you of; no, 
not a dream, you know, but that infantile 
remembrance of something like all this, 
green fields and flowers and sunshine; 
remembrances of what seemed to me unreal 
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and dreamlike, until now I am in the 
country again it seems not all so strange." 

" And do you really like these green 
fields, flowers, and sunshine better than the 
magnificent handiwork of Beverley and Tel- 
bin, your fairy grottoes, your coraline ca- 
verns, your enchanted palaces, all glowing 
in the rich glitter of lime light and carmine 
fires?" 

^' You will never send me back again to 
them, Frank, will you ? " And the young 
girl looked almost imploringly at him. 

"Yes, when you are tired of me, Evelyn." 
And he drew her beautiful face to his and 
kissed her innocent Ups. 

Innocent ! 

Ay — for they had never known another's 
touch, though even his might be unwar- 
ranted. Evelyn Talbot knew too little of 
the world, still less of its vices, to be other 
than innocent, except in her untutored love 
for Frank "Warburton beside her. And 
while the steamer slowly threads her way 
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among the emerald islands of that beautiful 
lake, and Evelyn is wrapt in wonder and 
admiration at what seems to her the giant 
height of Ben Lomond, as she passes under 
it on the route to Tarbet, and while "War- 
burton points out to her the ever-changing 
colouring which sunshine and cloud throw so 
richly on the shaggy sides of Ben Yoirlich 
in the distance, we may glance at this young 
girl's life. 

Her father, Philip Talbot, was, to con- 
dense the subject, one of the greatest 
ruffians in London. By the term ruffian I 
do not exactly mean of that class who are 
supposed to knock you down at night, 
garotte you, blow your brains out. There 
are men in London equally deserving of the 
name, whose deeds, though dark enough, do 
not assume these open acts of violence, who 
are not the less most perfectly entitled to 
rank among the brotherhood. What he 
may have been in his younger, or as he 
called them, the better days he had seen, I 
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know not. The man must have had an edu- 
cation beyond his present seeming; but 
now, coarse and debauched, and even crime- 
stained, he formed one of a gang on whose 
track the London detectives were ever 
hovering. 

True, he kept up the appearance of trade 

by the golden balls over his door in 

Street; and doubtless no small amount of 
j)roperty transferred was often made within 
this dismal den. But at best this was only 
. a cloak to cover his darker games. 

Talbot was rich, rich in his way at least, 
for money was almost always at his com- 
mand; but he was a spendthrift, and re- 
quired it almost constantly in profusion, and 
there was no such amount of legitimate 

trade done in that little pawn shop in 

Street as to account for the wealth of its 
owner. 

He must have been married, too, for 
Evelyn was called his daughter ; but no one 
had ever seen his wife; and whether she 
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was alive or dead was a mystery he never 
condescended to explain. 

But in his beautiful daughter Evelyn there 
was no mystery whatever, for though assur- 
edly of finer mould than nature's common 
mortals, she had been seen and known among 
his boon companions for several years at least. 

But seen— much as the goldfish is within 
its crystal vase; guarded most zealously 
from all the contact which might have conta- 
minated her if exposed to or surrounded by 
her father's Mends; kept as a perfect prisoner 
in her more girlish years, away certainly from 
all the brightness and beauty of this world 
of ours, and certainly equally away from 9.II 
its vice. Her father had secured the ser- 
vices of a painstaking elderly lady, who 
had really taken a fancy for the pretty 
child, and a pleasure in bringing her forward 
and instilling into her youthful mind a love 
for all things good and innocent and beauti- 
ful, till in time, when she had reached the 
age of about twelve years, Talbot succeeded 
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in placing her at a kind of fashionable 
boarding-school in the "West-end of London, 
vhere no expense was spared upon her in 
the shape of masters to perfect her in every 
accompUshment of the day. 

Madame d'Egville's establishment for young 
ladies was a very correct one in its way. 
What she professed to teach her pupils she 
certainly did ; but it formed no part of her 
programme to trouble herself about reli- 
gion, morality, or the formation of youthful 
character. 

The school was notoriously a fast one ; the 
girls were proverbially wild. 

French novels of very questionable cha- 
racter were far more studied than French or 
German exercises, and by the time that 
Evelyn had been a year or two at school, the 
contrast from the style that ruled there, 
when she compared it with the calm, eleva- 
ting, lady-like doctrine that good Mrs. 
Braybrooke had delighted to implanjt in her 
youthful mind, became so revolting that 
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when the second holidays came round again, 
after a very limited sojourn at this fashion- 
able academy for young ladies of the prespnt 
day, she begged and prayed that her father 
would never send her back again. 

Whether it was affection for, or whether 
it was interest in this troublesome daughter 
of his, I cannot tell, but Talbot gave in; 
and, instead of sending her back again to 
Madame d'Egville's, Evelyn was banished 
to a remote district in Devonshire, to live 
with an old maiden sister of her father's, far 
from the bustle and the gaiety, indeed al- 
most the life of the world. 

In this lonely, secluded retreat, two years 
or more passed over, and Evelyn grew in 
stature and in beauty, — grew into a lovely 
fascinating girl. She may not have learnt 
much of the world's knowledge, but she had 
little chance of imbibing any of its wicked- 
ness. Talbot's sister was very different from 
her brother. And left, necessarily, much 
to herself, her pure young mind expanded 
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as it would under happier tutelage ; the 
slight rudimentary lessons of evil she had 
learnt at Madame d'Egville's were forgotten, 
her companions became the birds and the 
summer flowers, her heaviest task was read- 
ing daily a portion of Scripture to her aged 
relative, and her evening amusement watching 
the starry skies above, and listening to the 
rude lessons in astronomy that her Aunt 
would sometimes favour her with. 

And summer went and came, and went 
a^ain, in this monotonous, aimless sort of 
existence. But suddenly this life-trance 
was broken in upon. Talbot himself came 
down to visit his daughter, and expressed 
himself so much pleased with her personal 
appearance, and displayed so much more 
than he had ever done before of a father's 
interest and pride in her, that Evelyn not 
unwillingly agreed to accompany him back 
to town, and receive that finish to her edu- 
cation which it must be confessed she so 
sadly needed. 
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It was midsummer ; and at that glad sea- 
son when other girls of her own age, bom 
perhaps under happier auspices, were eman- 
cipated from the thraldom of their school 
life, away in the fresh breezes of the country, 
romping among the summer flowers, or 
gathering the seaside shells, — Evelyn Tal- 
bot was brought home to her father's dismal 
house in — Street, and informed by her 
parent that the accomplishments he wished 
her most particularly to excel in were music 
and drawing and dancing. But no expense 
was certainly spared to make her perfect in 
other branches of education, for her masters 
were numerous, and apparently well selected 
for their respective parts. 

A year and more again passed away. 
Evelyn was paler perhaps than she had 
been in the country, but what of that ? 
Her little head was crammed full of classical 
lore, she had become an accomplished lin- 
guist, a brilliant pianist, her sketches had 
called forth admiration, even where talent 
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often fails to do so ; but it was all super- 
ficial, the depths of her inner nature were 
still unroused — untouched. She had had 
no companionship with the outer world, no 
friend or playmate of her own years to fall 
back upon, no watchful mother, or, indeed, 
female friend of any kind, to guide her 
budding intellect, or give it the moulding 
and the impulse that it needed, to steady 
her young footsteps on the threshold of 
life. 

But Evelyn knew so little, that she felt 
not the privations she was subject to in this 
unnatural sort of imprisonment in the very 
heart of London. She began indeed to 
weary, to pine, although she scarcely knew 
for what. Instinct alone must have taught 
her that life frittered away in this worthless 
kind of style was not what life was ever 
meant to be ; she even thought that a re- 
turn to her Aunt's lonely cottage on the 
moors would be a change for the better. 
Poor girl I at sixteen she was the merest 
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child in the world ; an exile in Devonshire 
over her early years, a prisoner in London 
in her ripening womanhood. Accomplished, 
I grant you, as far as lessons well taught 
and learnt, but about as ignorant of what 
use to turn her accomplishments to, if 
thrown alone or unguided on the world, as 
a beautiful parrot well taught to speak, 
would be to make itself agreeable, or con- 
duct itself aright, if ushered into some 
brilliant ballroom. 

However, about this time Talbot seemed 
to have formed some views for her ; at all 
events, to have decided that the education 
he had already given her was quite suffi- 
cient for his purposes. But he was still 
anxious that she should become perfect as a 
dancer, and, as he pressed his wishes so 
strongly on this point, a new master — ^this 
time styled a professor — was introduced to 
her. 

The style of dancing this gentleman in- 
sisted upon was different from that taught 
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at Madame d'Egville's, or by her former 
m.aster. At first Evelyn thought it difficult 
and even indelicate ; but as she got used to 
it the feeling of timidity and bashfulness 
wore away, and in her ignorance, knowing 
nothing about it, Evelyn was in a very few 
months pronounced by her master to be fit 
to make her appearance in the ballet at Her 
Majesty's Opera. 

And when, just about the close of the sea- 
son, some few weeks before, this beautiful 
child, for indeed she was little more, made 
her first appearance on those wonderful 
boards, her debut was a most complete suc- 
cess, and a brilliant future might have been 
predicted for her ; for the house rang with 
loud plaudits at its entire satisfaction 
with the brilliant dancing, the exquisitely 
moulded figure, and the sweet child-like 
face of this new aspirant for its approba- 
tion. 

For several nights in succession her ap- 
pearance created a perfect furore in the 
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house ; even royalty itself had marked its 
approval by repeated bouquets and applause, 
and the London press was unanimous in its 
decision. The ovation of the house was re- 
newed on her appearance outside ; and her 
entree to the simple cab which awaited her 
would have been rendered difficult but 
that she had her father's strong arm to lean 
upon. 

At the very height of her success and 
popularity, the season came to a close, and 
Her Majesty's was consigned to silence and 
darkness overnights. But on the day suc- 
ceeding her last appearance there, her father 
had a visit from Mr. Francis "Warburton. 
Now, Talbot's nature was to make money 
at the sacrifice of anything; and his 
daughter, or his daughter's virtue, seemed 
to him as little worthy of consideration as 
any minor matter, provided he were paid 
for it. 

He knew that Evelyn was beautiful : he 
knew also what beauty was worth. 
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Where she had got it from is very hard 
to say ; her mother must have had enough 
for both, for she could have inherited none 
of her extraordinary share from the repul- 
sive countenance of her father. 

But Talbot cared little for studies in na- 
tural history ; and it had probably never 
occurred to him that there was anything 
worth studying in Evelyn beyond his own 
preconcerted projects. There was no par- 
ticular formality in the interview between 
Talbot and Mr. Frank "Warburton; their 
meeting was far from that of strangers. 
There was no beating about the bush to 
arrive at an undefined end; a contract 
was proposed, a price was named, a deed 
was signed, a small slip of paper passed 
from the junior to the senior partner 
in this brief transaction, and they shook 
hands over a glass of wine, and parted 
apparently perfectly satisfied with each 
other. 

On leaving the theatre that same evening, 
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Evelyn was agreeably surprised by her 
father's informing her that he was going to 
sup with a friend, and intended to take her 
with him. The young girl was charmed 
with the entertainment, and very much 
flattered i3y the delicate attentions which 
Warburton paid to herself, for he was their 
host of the evening. It was the first time 
in her life she had ever so enjoyed herself, 
or found herself treated as other than a 
child. 

Gradually, "Warburton overcame her girl- 
ish bashfulness ; and as the smiles of plea- 
sure and animation beamed over her sunny 
countenance, and her timidity wore off, she 
opened up the treasures of her pure young 
mind, and fascinated him with her brilliant 
powers of conversation, 

Frank "Warburton was puzzled. Here 
was no painted doU, as he had fancied ; no 
raw, uneducated girl from the stage, such as 
many he had been used to entertain, — ^he 
had to exert himself not to be eclipsed by 
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the elegant girl who was talking to him; 
and, perhaps for the first time in his life, he 
felt himself deficient in his ordinary powers 
of assurance. 

But from that night Warburton became a 

constant visitor at Street, and the bars 

were removed from Evelyn's prison-house. 
She was allowed to drive with him when- 
ever he asked her, or limch, and even dine 
with him, at his own rooms alone. 

Was it wonderful that her young heart 
should yearn towards the only one she had 
ever met who had made a companion of her, 
that her affections should insensibly twine 
themselves aroimd him who for the first 
time now whispered the silken words of 
love in her willing ear ?— and that at last 
she should yield herself to him, body and 
soul, without the most distant idea of a sin 
committed, or the sacrifice she was making^ 
— and that now, having her father's sanction 
and knowing nothing of the forms of a 
world in which she had never lived • think- 
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ing not, DLor caring for the sacred rite of 
marriage, she should — Oh ! so gladly — be- 
come his companion in a projected tour of 
pleasure to the North ? ^ 

And thus it came to pass that Evelyn 
Talbot and Frank Warburton came to be 
travelling alone away ih the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

But now, before I commence another 
chapter, permit me one little sentence apart, 
to reassure the timid reader. 

The liaison herein described, and the con- 
sequences resulting therefrom, have an im- 
portant bearing on the whole plot of my 
story, but the connection itself is brought 
before the reader no more than is absolutely 
necessary for the denouement hereafter. I 
have on this account condensed it and 
hurried it over. The story itself will pre- 
sently betake itself to other scenes and 
other characters ; and although this connec- 
tion cannot be ignored, I should regret if 
from these introductory chapters, even a 
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momentary impression should arise that my 
tale was intended to derive any portion of 
its interest from immorality, or even what 
the world calls fastness. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

HE LOVES ME ! NO, HE LOYES ME NOT ! 

In the very heart of the Highlands, near 
the entrance to the Trossach's Glen, stands 
a large irregular pile of building, known 
well to summer tourists as the Trossach's 
Hotel. 

Very lonely but very beautiful is its 
situation, nestling, as it were, under the 
shadow of the dark heather-clad mountains 
at its rear, whHe from its front windows an 
exquisite view is obtained of the Trossach's 
Glen itself, with Ben Venue rising in its 
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solemn grandeur beyond, and the calm still 
water of one of the minor lakes below it. 

It was here that the travellers had chosen 
to take up their temporary abode, after a 

day or two spent en route at Tarbet, Glen- 
falloch, and Inversnaid; and, among the 
crowd of visitors with which the Highland 
inns are ever filled in August and Septem- 
ber, they were known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Warburton. 

It was evening on Loch Katrine; and, 
from the level of the deep still waters, the 
sun had sunk behind the encircling band of 
dark rugged mountains that surround it, 
and give to its lower extremity, at least, 
that peculiar wildness which constitutes its 
greatest charm ; but its mellow beams still 
rested lingeringly and warmly on the heights 
above, lighting them up into still more glow- 
ing contrast with the dark valleys below, 
and the placid sheet of water there, that 
like a faithful mirror took its colouring from 
all the foreground round. 
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One little boat, of many that had been 
there an hour before, still rested idly on its 
glassy surface, as if its occupants preferred 
the silence and the solitude of the water to 
mingling with the many groups of tourists 
that still studded the banks on shore. 

Happiness and the glad sunshine of life 
awakened to enjoyment were beaming in 
every feature of Evelyn's beautiful face, on 
which already the pure fresh breezes of the 
Highland hills had called forth the bloom of 
youth and health and vigour. 

She had been taking lessons in navigation 
for the last day or two, and was somewhat 
proud of her efforts now, as she sat in her 
neat, becoming walking -dress, with her hat, 
a perfect little gem of its kind, pushed care- 
lessly back from her heated forehead, pulling 
bravely on, and propelling the boat in an 
extraordinary zigzag kind of forward course. 
And Frank lounged lazily at the stern, 
puffing his cigar, sometimes humming 
snatches from some favourite air in the last 
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opera, sometimes laughing at the imsteady, 
splashing strokes that his companion made ; 
while the groups of idle stragglers on shore 
looked on in evident amusement at the 
awkward rowing of the pretty English girl, 
who had already made herself a favourite 
with all at the hotel. But what cared they 
who looked at them, or what the whole 
world thought of them ! 

Evelyn threw down her oars ; she looked 
heated, and she had been thinking ; and, as 
the rich clusters of her golden hair fell 
loosely on her neck and shoulders, her 
sparkling style of beauty in such a place, 
and at such an evening hour, might well 
recall to memory the poet's matchless 
description of his ^ Lady of the Lake/ 

"Frank," she said dreamily, at length, 
" I should like if we could live ever here, 
live ever thus/' 

To such a pretty speech Frank answered 
l^y a gay? mocking, irreverent, but still 
good-natured laugh. 
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^^Tou little simpleton; live here for 
ever ! What ! join one of those Gipsy bands 
on shore, — become first cousins to the Water 
Kelpie of sacred memory among these Gaelic 
boatmen — ^live under the greenwood tree in 
summer, and by the dripping rock in 
winter ? " 

'^ Laugh as you will, Frank, /should like 
it. Not quite to the extent of the naked 
rock or the leafy tree ; but suppose a snug 
little cottage away on that hill slope yonder, 
where the silver birches are already showing 
the first • golden tinge of their autumnal 
splendour, — oh, what a contrast to that 
dreadful London ! " 

''And when these trees shall have dropped 
their golden foliage, my pretty Evelyn, and 
the dark wooded mountains lost the rich 
bloom of the heather that the sunshine now 
delights to linger on, and are coated with 
the snowy robes of winter, — ^what then ? " 

''Well; would they not be lovely still? 
And then to fancy the spring-time coming 
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round again ; to watch the returning beauty 
of a scene like this ; the tall trees budding, 
and the spring-flowers bursting from the 
ground ! I've read of all this, Frank, long, 
long ago, you know, but it is only now that 
I can picture it as real." 

^'But your picture is all unfinished, 
Evelyn, unless you bring human life and 
human hopes into the foreground. Suppose 
as well that these gay summer walks where 
now we delight to ramble are undisturbed 
by human footsteps ; that our now crowded 
hotel yonder is empty and tenantless as a 
gipsy cave ; that all day long, with all your 
young bright dream of life before you, you 
were doomed to see no one but myself beside 
you — ? " 

" Ah, Frank, what on earth should I care 
for else ? " and an innocent stare of wonder 
seemed to reproach him for the implied 
imputation. 

Mr. Frank Warburton, who knew a little 
more of the world than this, was very 
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nearly laughing again, but something 
checked him, and a succession of rather 
serious thoughts rose up in his mind instead. 
He had been so engrossed with his 
dream of love since leaving London, that 
he had had no time for thought ; indeed, it 
was seldom he did think of anything beyond 
the pleasure of the passing hour : but these 
few words of Evelyn's brought before him 
suddenly, though not at all painfully, re- 
flections as to the nature of his present tie. 
I say, not at all painfully ; for siuce their 
first meeting, "Warburton's feelings towards 
Evelyn had undergone a change with every 
day that passed. Instead of the mere beauty 
of a silly stage girl that he had fully ex- 
pected to have tired of in a week or so, he 
found himself irresistibly drawn on to love 
this charming child he had chosen to make 
a companion of, whose merry laugh, riuging 
among the wooded glens of their seclusion, 
had already become the sweetest music in 
the world to his ears^ 
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If he went out fishing, Evelyn must of 
course be with him, and she would arrange 
his tackle for him and look after the troll- 
ing rod, and sometimes lose a fish or two by 
her clumsy handling of the landing-net ; and 
then at lunch — when they had landed on 
some sunny bank, and spread the contents of 
their basket under the sheltering shade of 
the giant spruce firs growing there, she 
would chatter away to him, and sing to him, 
and then jump up and gather flowers like a 
child, and help him to carry his basket and 
his tackle home again. 

Warburton had a fancy for botany, too, 
and as it happened Eveljm had also had 
a liking for this as a study at school. 
Altogether, now that they were rambling 
among the Highland glens and moors and 
mountains, Frank could never have managed 
to get on without her. And instead of the 
long walks that he fancied he would have 
been but too glad sometimes to take alone, 
and poor Evelyn, I beKeve, would have been 
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often thankful for the rest if she could have 
had it, Master Frank would saunter lazily 
hy the Gothic entrance of the hotel, and 
lounge and dodge about the door till she, 
knowing well what was wanted of her, 
would come tripping down, prettily shawled 
and booted as his companion, with a bright 
smile and a happy word to some of the 
many loungers there she had learnt to know ; 
and then the young gentleman, heedless of 
the spell that he was weaving round him- 
self, would ramble happily away with her 
among the forest glades and mountain 
paths, thinking not that the deep draughts 
of love he was quaffing so greedily from 
the beautiful eyes beside him, might bother 
him so sadly through all his after life. 
But now, for the first time, a glimmering 
knowledge of all this seemed to dawn 
upon him with the last words the girl had 
spoken. 

Was this to last ? — he asked himself. 
Was this young dancing girl that he had 
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rim away with to exercise so powerful a 
sway over him for ever? In spite of 
himself he Jfelt that he loved her, not 
as he had meant to do, but — ^but — 

In fact Frank Warburton was a great 
deal happier than he had any right to be, 
and this he was perfectly aware of; but 
what bothered him for the moment was, 
that he didn't quite see the arrangements 
for the future, which were to ensure the 
continuance of the present state of happiness 
for all the parties concerned. 

Frank Warburton was the only son of the 
well-known London banker of that name. 
He had sisters, certainly, to share the family 
honours with him, but he was unques- 
tionably the heir apparent to the reputed 
wealth of that illustrious house. 

Somehow or other he had never done 
anything in his life ; had been brought 
up to nothing at aU. When a boy, his 
father, who was very proud of him, openly 
encouraged his habits of idleness and ex- 
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travagance, and once actually opposed his 
entering the army when a commission in a 
crack cavalry regiment was almost forced 
upon him. But latterly Mr. Warburton 
senior, seemed to have regretted this; and 
though the fault was unquestionably his 
own, in his moments of ill-humour — ^for, like 
other mortals, he had such — he woilld taunt 
poor Frank upon the useless life he led. 

Strange to say, Mr. Warburton would 
never allow him to interfere or take any 
part whatever in the management of the 
bank. The boy had certainly no ambition 
for that style of work, and as his father's 
cashier was most regular in paying him his 
very handsome allowance every quarter, no 
matter what advances he may have already 
managed to get from the old gentleman, 
Frank didn't seem to feel that he had any- 
thing much to complain of in this. Between 
his club and his opera-box, his fast associates 
by day and faster sometimes by night ; a 
purse that he could always replenish when 
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empty, and perhaps, best of all, a constitu- 
tion that not even the wear and tear of such 
a life had made the slightest inroad on, — it 
is scarcely surprising that his days should 
pass pleasantly by, even though not ad- 
mitted as a working partner into the details 
and career of the celebrated banking-house. 

In his own set Frank was very much 
liked indeed ; he had the ordinary qualifica- 
tions which now-a-days make a man a 
favourite. 

Young ; — ^he was just six-and-twenty. 

Good-looking ; he was puppy enough to 
consider himself so ; and if you had asked 
half the women at Lady Lounger's ball the 
other night, they would have assured you he 
was perfectly right. 

Eich ; as I have said, he had any quantity 
of money at his command. His friends 
knew it very well, and tested the fact some- 
times. 

Talented; he had studied at Eton and 
Oxford, and although winning none of their 
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highest honours, his friends knew it was 
purely from want of study and application, 
for his abilities, when he chose to exert 
them, were admitted by all. 

And in manner, confidence, and address 
Master Frank was always allowed by his 
college friends to be considerably in advance 
of themselves ; while his disposition, happy, 
frank, truthful, and open-hearted as the day, 
branded him a favourite alike with men and 
women. 

And yet this thoroughbred London man, 
at home in every phase of London life, now 
felt himself bewildered and astray among 
the Highland glens of Scotland. From 
eanui? No; certainly not; far from it; 
but because Evelyn Talbot had taught him 
to feel that there was something more in 
woman than he had ever given woman 
credit for before ; because, on his return to 
London, he was puzzled as to the line of 
conduct he should adopt with regard to her. 
He feared that though now, in her innocence, 
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she thought no evil of their present connec- 
tion, yet the time must come when her eyes 
would be opened, and she would see things 
in a truer light; and, then, if she should 
cease to love him for having made her what 
she was ? Ay, it was selfishness after all, 
for it was this that Warburton feared, the 
possible loss of that young girl's love which 
had become so dear to him. 

The word marriage kept running in his 
head, but was driven away by an uneasy 
jerk every time that it returned. Pooh ! 
marriage was entirely and utterly out of the 
question ! 

He had never been a marrying man, 
much, very much to the displeasure of his 
father and the sore discomposure of his lady 
mother, and now for him to talk of %uch 
a marriage ! 

In his excitement he almost lost his 
oar, by the clumsy performance of what is 
nautically called ^^catching a crab," and in 
his eagerness to save it, he all but upset 
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their fishing-boat, causing Evelyn to give 
a little scream of alarm and nearly lose 
her trolling-rod. Warburton laughed; and, 
glad of the interruption to his gloomy 
thoughts, he rallied from his reverie, and 
steering for the shore, they too mingled with 
the other loungers there, and sauntered over 
the wreaths of golden foliage that increasing 
autumn had spread for them, till the deep- 
ening twilight called them to their rustic 
home again. 

And hours and days and even weeks flew 
by in this delicious, dreamy sort of love- 
life, till Warburton had grown as strong as 
a mountaineer, and Evelyn's cheeks were 
painted with an abiding blush, like the 
mountain roses blooming there. 

Two letters from his father had certainly 
discomposed Warburton a little, for they 
treated of unpleasant matter; but a third 
one, now handed to him on his return to 
the hotel on that night, uncompromisingly 
ordered him back to town instanter, to 
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make the acquaintance of a lady his worthy- 
parents had come to the conclusion it was 
advisable he should endeavour to present to 
them as their daughter-in-law. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE ^ladies' of THE WARBURTON FAMILY. 

Kate Warburton was sitting one afternoon, 
early in September, rather sulkily, in her 
father's magnificent drawing-room in Gros- 
venor Square, and her very handsome and 
classic features wore an expression of annoy- 
ance that told as plainly as it was possible 
for features to speak, that her ladyship was 
not in the most amiable of her humours. 

But unless she should choose to explain 
the mystery herself, it would take you a 
long time to guess at random what could 
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possibly discompose one so apparently sur- 
rounded with every luxury of life ; for she 
was young, perhaps two-and-twenty, and 
gifted with a beauty that even at two-and- 
twenty is rare. Her exquisitely-chiselled 
features certainly had an air of coldness and 
hauteur about them, and this might be 
created by her present humour ; but no one 
could question the decided elegance of her 
appearance, the unmistakable air of high 
breeding that stamped every movement of 
her person. 

The room she was sitting in looked as if 
thousands had been buried in it, so costly, 
rare, and unique was every article that sur- 
rounded her. It opened at one extremity 
into the conservatory, which was indeed so 
formed as to become a part of it ; and the 
rich colouring of the brilliant flowers in 
blossom there contrasted well with the 
darker style of the drawing-room itself. 
Within, the soft yellow light subdued and 
regulated to the very shade desired by the 
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assistance of Venetian blinds and coloured 
glass, rested on the rich amber-coloured 
damask of the hangings, the vases of Sevres 
china, each one a perfect gem in itself, 
pictures of priceless value on the walls, the 
very carpet where the footstep fell so noise- 
lessly as to be unheard in its approach ; and 
beyond, in the conservatory itself, where 
the sun was shining, the tall blossoms rose 
proudly among marble groups, and statu- 
ettes more costly than the vases and the 
paintings ; and yet Miss Warburton appeared 
not quite at peace with the world at large, 
in spite of the good things it seemed to 
have bestowed upon her. 

The drawing-room door opened, and 
another, a younger girl, appeared. Seeing 
that her sister was alone, Miss Emily "War- 
burton came bounding in, with an expres- 
sion as different as possible from that the 
other wore. 

Emily was about two years the junior of 
Kate, equally handsome, but quite dissimi- 
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lar in style, Kate's was that cold classic 
beauty which gives you the idea of pride, 
hauteur, and even heartlessness ; a beauty 
more to be admired in an exquisite painting 
or statue, than taken home to one's own 
hearth and heart. Emily's face was bright 
and open as the sunUght, sparkling with 
happiness, and beaming with good humour. 
There might have been a dash of wicked- 
ness about it, but you liked it better than 
the frigid calmness of her sister. 

" Good gracious, Kate dear I you look 
quite melancholy mad ! Whatever can the 
matter be ? " 

And a gentle smile broke for a moment 
over the proud features of the elder sister 
as she replied, " Only the old sore, Emily. 
Hautville has just been here." 

" Well, and have you quarrelled ? " 

" Quarrelled ! not quite ; we have never 
been sufficiently friends for that. But even 
he leaves town to-morrow; and now that 
London is literally empty, to find ourselves 
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8uoh fixtures here, from this nonsensical 
whim of papa's, is quite enough to make 
one melancholy I think. You seem to 
take it very quietly, Emily." 

" Because if I can help it, Kate dear, I 
don't like to make myself miserable about 
anything. But what has Hautville done, 
and what is he going to do ?" 

^^Done! nothing at all beyond calling 
just now to make a common-place visit and 
say good-bye. Ho goes to-morrow to An- 
nerley Park, where we too should have 
boini but for tho^o hateful Oliphants that 
imj>ii has got so ridiculously engrossed 
with." 

*' Yi^ it is a little liard ; and I don't ex- 
ftotly «^eo what should have prevented our 
aiHvpting the Bellew's invit;ition, although 
j>ai>a himself might not have been able to 
join us/* 

**Kothin|? in the world e^tvpt obstinacy, 
iu whieh \>^\\ix likevS lUHnisionally to indulge, 
wul the wIvs\uhI id^Mi be entert;uu$ about 
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propriety; that because^ for some reason 
unknown to us, we do not go to Tandem 
Court this season, and keep up the style we 
have so long been used to there, he chooses 
that the whole family forsooth should mope 
in town. Papa does talk such stuff about 
appearances to the world, which, as a 
banker, he says he must keep up, that if 
that horrid thing he caUs business renders 
it a necessity for him to remain in town, 
he seems to think it more natural that his 
family should rather submit to the neces- 
sity as well, and stay with him than go 
visiting the friends who have so often 
shared our hospitality there, simply because 
our house in Devonshire is this year to be 
unoccupied as if we had none, or having 
one could not afford to do it justice." 

'' I will let you into a secret, Kate," said 
Emily. " Mamma has promised me that she 
will work our freedom — she is determined 
to go to Cumberland. You know how slue 
dotes on that pretty Florence ? Well, she 
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has just had a letter from her, coaxing her 
to come down and add us to their party ; 
and though we have all formally refused 
the invitation before, I know mamma is 
as thoroughly sick of town as you yourself 
are, Kate.'' 

" Sick of town ! I wonder who would not 
be, when every soul has fled it ? I never 
knew mamma so quietly yield to leading- 
strings before." 

'^Papa seems to be in leading-strings 
himself under this Mr. Oliphant." 

''And whatever mamma's views may be, 
I know that so far from papa himself having 
any intention of leaving town, he has 
written to Frank, ordering his instant re- 
turn. Poor fellow! there is something 
brewing too for him, I fear. In fact, Emily, 
I have an idea that papa wishes Frank to 
marry this Agnes Oliphant." 

''So have I. But I have another idea 
equally powerful, that Frank will never do 
anything of the kind." 
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"She is immensely rich," said Kate, half 
musing. 

" And Frank is immensely refined." 

" With all his refinement, Emily, I fear 
Prank will have to do as good little boys do, 
that which it pleases their papas and mammas 
to tell them. Poor Prank ! I am sorry for 
him. At his age to be so helpless — so 
thoroughly in his father's power, without a 
profession of any kind t6 fall back upon. 
Unless he marry an heiress, what can he do? 
You know his prejudices as well as I can 
tell you them, against marriage in our own 
rank and style ; and yet for him, our only 
brother, who, some day, however far distant 
it may be, wiU certainly be in possession of 
all papa's enormous wealthy to throw him- 
self away upon a China merchant's daughter 
would be at least a degradation to himself, 
and not much calculated to do his sisters 
any good." 

*^ Not the very slightest fear of Frank," 
said Emily ; " I don't call him a marrying 
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man for years to come. He likes too much 
the fan of flirting with ^ other fellaJis wives^ 
as he calls them, to take the trouble of 
providing one exclusively for himself ; and 
he has told me over and over again that he 
would rather never marry at all, than marry 
into such a family as our own, for instance. 
And yet we are no worse than our neigh- 
bours, Kate, I dare say ? " 

" Oh ! but Lord Hautville and Frank 
Warburton are widely apart ! " 

Emily arched her eyebrows somewhat 
wickedly, as if this rejoinder of her sister 
were about as widely apart from the imme- 
diate topic of conversation as the two 
gentlemen themselves were so unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced to be. 

^^ Lord Hautville ! Ah, I see. And does 
his lordship signify his intention of marry- 
ing into our family?" she asked, with an 
amount of impertinence that at any other 
time might have brought down upon 'her 
premonitory symptoms of Miss Kate's in- 
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dignation. But Kate's thoughts were occu- 
pied with something else, and this time her 
indignation lay dormant. 

^^ Lord Hautville need hardly be afraid of 
our extravagance at any rate, for his own 
is frightful, notorious ! " 

" Eather too much so for my taste," said 
Emily; and even hers didn't look a very- 
quiet one. 

" Well, but he is a marquis, Emily, and 
his style of living, perhaps, is only what it 
ought to be. Eemember, his rent-roll is 
£40,000 a year." 

" Yes ; and he spends it all. Do you think 
he would settle down if he married you ? I 
' don't." 

"He might please himself so long as I 
were happy. Possibly, as his wife, I too 
might manage to amuse myself as well as 
he." 

" Kate, dear, you are wrong, terribly 
wrong ! Ah, why not make more of a con- 
fidante of me, your sister? I know that 
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confidence forms no prominent part of our 
family creed, and that you can steel yourself 
in that cold pride of yours, which repels 
even those who love you as I do ; — ^but that 
you love Arthur de Lacy, Marquis of Haut- 
ville, better than father, mother, brother, or 
sister, is so very apparent to me, Kate, that 
had you guessed I could have read it all so 
clearly unbidden, you would have trans- 
lated the page for me yourself ere now." 

And the younger sister wound her fair 
arms fondly round Kate Warbiui:on's deli- 
cate waist. 

'' You never told me you loved Hautville 
so—" 

Kate looked for a moment fondly at her 
sister, and said, 

^^ Because he has never told me that that 
love is returned ; you must ask me no more, 
Emily.'' 

And as if to spare her blushes and save 
her from more painful confidence, the draw- 
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ing-room door was opened once again, and 
this time Mrs. Warburton appeared. 

In a moment, as if in a transformation 
scene, Kate's tender mood was chilled, and 
Emily's childishness was gone. The one 
sat lounging in her cold proud beauty, on 
the couch she had never left ; but Emily, 
after a moment's hesitation, forgot poor 
Kate and her troubles, and sprang gaily to 
her mother's side. 

She was a magnificent woman, the mother 
of these two sisters ; must once have been a 
very lovely girl. She looked little more 
than forty at first glance, but if you watched 
her narrowly you could detect a certain 
weariness of expression steal over her fea- 
tures at times, and leave the shadows of ten 
more years behind it ; the result, perhaps, of 
many seasons of fashionable dissipation, and 
possibly some little cankering cares of which 
the world knew nothing. 

" Now, girls, you are plotting something, 
I know," she said, advancing towards them ; 
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but her pleasant smile seemed to give pro- 
mise that had it been anything less than 
monstrously wicked, she was more ready to 
aid than to thwart them in their delibera- 
tions. 

" Well, I have news that will please you ; 
for I have just been successful in persuading 
Mr. Warburton to allow us to go without 
him, and accept this invitation of the Bel- 
lews to Cumberland." 

" Oh, mamma, that is delicious ! " 
^^ It is perfectly ridiculous that we should 
continue longer cooped up in this dismal 
square, when every living creature is out of 
London. Mr. Warburton, of course, must 
have duties of his own to attend to — we can 
all understand that, and they may press more 
heavily on him at some seasons than at 
others; but his family certainly have a 
right to expect that their convenience and 
comfort be also studied a little and provided 
for, and in this instance I have taken care 
that it shall be so." 
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" Thank you, mamma, but now pray tell 
lis why papa is so very sensitive of appear- 
ances just now ? " asked Kate ; '' what harm 
can there possibly be to the world that we 
do not for this one season go to Tandem 
Court ? " 

" And who is this, Mr. Oliphant," asked 
Emily, " that papa should be so more than 
ordinarily attentive to him ? Our dinner 
table never was a very lively one, but his 
constant presence seems to have increased 
its gloom; and I am perfectly sick of that 
tiresome daughter of his, with her yellow 
face and large unmeaning eyes." 

^' Well, to answer both your questions 
at once ; you know that Mr. Warburton 
almost dreads a return to Tandem Court 
this year, from the frightful expense of 
our last few seasons there, and last year 
in particular. He fears, too, that the world 
might think it strange if we were to 
change our usual style down there for a 
more economical one; and equally strange 
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if he allowed his family to spend the season 
visiting among friends, a thing we have 
never yet done, except for a week or so; 
instead of throwing open our own magni- 
ficent mansion in Devonshire, and once 
more, as in the last few years we have 
done, rivalling in expenditure and splen- 
dour the very wealthiest peers of the 
realm. It seems all very absurd, my dears, 
I'll allow; but I suppose he knows best. 
A banker certainly must be very careful 
of appearances, and I suppose his own 
argument to be, that if business oblige 
him to remain in town for this year, and 
his family choose to stay with him, there 
can be. no room for comment or inquiry 
into anything so natural. But, about Mr. 
Oliphant. I know very little more than 
you do yourselves, and like him about 
as much. He has brought home, if report 
speak truly, an almost fabulous fortune 
from China, which he has intrusted to 
your father's management; and although 
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it is perfectly natural that so valued a con- 
stituent should be cared for and even 
courted, I confess I don't quite see, any 
more than you do, why he should be so 
much a constant guest at our table, with 
so little to recommend him, or that stupid 
girl, his daughter, but their money-bags. 
But hush, grbls ! — we are talking treason ! 
If Mr. Warburton could only fancy we 
were discussing his acts or motives, there 
would be an end to our anticipated visit at 
once, and a lively home here for us all, by 
way of punishment till London fill again." 

" I wish Frank would come back," said 
Emily yawning. 

^^ Frank may be back sooner than you 
calculate upon. Has it never occurred to 
you that all Mr. Warburton's attentions to 
Miss Oliphant might have some ultimate 
bearing upon him ? " 

" You are jesting, mamma," said Kate, 
drawing up her proud head; "papa would 
jiever for a moment dream of such a thing, 
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much less seriously contemplate it ! What ! 
— our family link itself with them ! '' 

Miss Warburton appeared entirely to 
have forgotten that she had hazarded the 
very same suspicion herself not many 
minutes before. 

"You forget Mr. Oliphant's enormous 
wealth, Kate ; a very great leveller of dis- 
tinction now-a-days." 

But Kate paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to this. Eegardless of the claims of 
wealthy she continued .her original argu- 
ment. 

"And you know, mamma, that Frank 
really likes Lady Clara de Lacy much too 
well to allow himself to be disposed of in 
this way." 

"He may like her, and she like him, 
if you will; but, depend upon it, Frank 
will never marry Lady Clara, nor Lady 
Clara ever marry Frank Warburton. 
Frank would never do it. Hautville, her 
brother, would never hear of it. Mar- 
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quis's sister though, she be, she has no 
such fortune as a position such as theirs, 
if married, would require ; and Frank, 
you know, is utterly dependent on his 
father. Now, with Miss Oliphant, the 
case would be vastly different, for she has 
fortune ample for even Frank's extrava- 
gance. You said the Marquis of Haut- 
ville had been here, Kate ?" 

^^He has, mamma." 

" Now, he has a fortune fit for any one 
to share." 

'^ Pity, for poor Frank's sake, that his 
sister should have so small a slice of it," 
said Emily. 

" I am afraid that if Frank could have 
all things to his own liking, it would be 
neither Lady Clara nor Miss Oliphant 
who would have the task of taming him. 
Have you forgotten Florence Bellew ? " 

"Dear little Florence," cried Emily, with 
her happy voice; "but that was only a 
boy and girl flirtation." 
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'^Ah, well!" said Mrs. Warbiirton, with 
a sigh, supposing it must be so ; and back 
to her former subject again: ^^Hautville, 
too, is going to Annerley Park, you say, 
Kate ? " 

" He goes to-morrow, I believe." 
" Then, Kate, I congratulate you sin- 
cerely ; you will, at last, have a fair field 
for yourself, and I am half rewarded al- 
ready for having ahnost importuned your 
papa into giving his permission that we 
may go. I feel positively certain that De 
Lacy loves you, and that, in his heart of 
hearts, he means to make you his wife 
when his own time comes. And that he 
has remained cold and unimpulsive amidst 
the allurements of town, is no evidence 
whatever to the contrary, for as the world 
goes now, there seems hardly time for 
love-making between the incessant whirl 
of dinners, balls, operas, and the thousand- 
^nd-one dissipations of the season just 
over; but in the quiet and seclusion of 
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the country you will surely have him at 
your own advantage." 

^* I am very much afraid, mamma, that 
Frank is hardly yet a marrying man." 

"Something like our worthy brother," 
said Emily laughing; "he hasn't quite 
sown his wild oats yet." 

" Then he must be doing it as fast as he 
can. I admit that he would hardly make a 
model husband as he is ; but he is young, 
and now-a-days men seem to take longer to 
settle down than they used to in your 
father's time. Still if you are so particular 
Kate, and nothing but a very quiet member 
of society will suit you, you should not have 
been quite so cruel to your father's City 
friend with his £5000 a year." 

"When I do marry, mamma, I shall hope to 
do something better than £5000 a year ; " and 
Kate curled her haughty lip most superci- 
liously at the remembrance thus recalled. 

"Perfectly right, my dear. I should 
have been sorry to have seen you sacrificed 
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in any snch way. But it is well to remem- 
ber that there is, or at all events there was in 
my time, such a thing as rising with one's 
husband.'* 

"Thank you, mamma," said the proud 
beauty ; " and struggling over all one's 
brightest years in an unsuccessful eflfbrt to 
regain one's proper sphere, after the error 
once committed, but ever repented, of having 
left it. Or perhaps you would even tolerate 
some such engagement as that of Mrs. 
Heyland ? The world certainly looks upon 
her amour with Hautville with a very lenient 
eye; but everybody knows that her poor 
fool of a husband has barely £1000 a year 
from the Foreign Office; yet the lady seems 
to want for nothing. Her phaeton is the most 
perfect little thing of its kind, she rides the 
pet horse in the Eow, her box is the favour- 
ite lounge at Her Majesty's; there is but 
little of the couleur de rose in life of which she 
has not her share. True, she does not cost 
her husband much, for the Phaeton and the 
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horse are presents to the lady, and the opera 
box is Hautville's of course. Nobody affects 
for an instant to misunderstand from whence 
all the good things come, and no one cer- 
tainly doubts the price paid for them." 

"But of course, Kate, all that would 
cease with the marquis's marriage," and 
Mrs. Warburton endeavoured to look slightly 
shocked, as mammas are bound to do, when 
children show their knowledge of the world 
too much. 

" Oh, yes ! I suppose so, mamma ; I was 
only finishing your own picture of rising 
with your husband, as Mrs. Hey land may be 
said to have done." 

" Quite true, darling, and nobody expects 
or wishes you to do anything so ridiculous. 
I was but jesting, for you know your father 
and myself were as much horrified as you 
were at that City man's presumption. But 
fiVe-and-twenty years ago, Kate, it was very 
different. It was not then considered neces- 
sary for a girl to marry into at least twenty 
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or thirty thousand a year, and look upon it 
as a matter of faith and duty that she must 
not leave her father's house except for one 
at once far grander, and a position already 
higher. And I am not quite sure that we 
are changing matters for the better, though, 
situated as we are, I suppose we must do as 
the world does about us ; but it seems to me 
that the world is making a mistake in all 
this. If a race must be run, it is our 
fathers and our husbands who should ride ; 
if a pace must be kept, it should -not be our 
place to show it. However, you, Kate, must 
assuredly marry the Marquis of Hautville ; 
and this visit to Annerley Park seems almost 
providentially arranged on your account. 
We shall not be troubled with the Heylands 
there, you may depend upon it, for however 
they may be tolerated in London, the Bel- 
lews will stand none of that sort of thing 
at Annerley." 

At this particular moment the door 
was opened, and Mr. Warburton, senior. 
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made his appearance in his own drawing- 
room. 

But a gentleman of his position, influence, 
and importance requires at least a chapter 
for himself. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 



THE *HEAD' of the WARBURTON FAMILY. 



Mr. George Warburton, now in his fifty- 
second year, was the only representative of 
the wealthy and powerful house that bore 
his name in the City. 

The business of the banking-house had 
descended to him from his father, during 
whose lifetime he himself had only held a 
fractional share. His father had been the 
original founder of the bank, and considered 
himself fully justified in appropriating to 
himself all the good things its success com- 
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manded during his own lifetime, knowing 
that at his death those same good things 
would revert to his son, who in his turn 
might, as far as he was concenied, do in like 
manner as he pleased with them. 

Young George Warburton, as he was at 
that time, was considered a very fortunate 
fellow when, at the death of his father, now 
some fifteen years ago, he found himself, at 
the early age for such a responsibility of 
only six-and-thirty, the sole representative 
of one of the most powerful moneyed houses 
in Lombard Street. 

He had married when very young a 
pretty, gay, and thoughtless girl, by whom 
in course of years he had issue, his fashion- 
able son now amusing himself as we have 
seen in Scotland, and the two stylish girls 
we have just heard rebelling a little against 
the parental authority. 

In his younger days, before he had all 
the responsibility of the bank on his own 
shoulders, he had been fast, and gone the 

f2 
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usual pace that men seem all to take to 
now, before they settle down to married life, 
morning papers, port wine and gout. But 
in his pursuit after pleasure, he had proved 
to the world, that in spite of all his love 
of it, he carried a wise old head upon his 
shoulders, and never went beyond that 
bounding line, where the world's compla- 
cent grin on the . one side turns into a scowl 
or frown upon the other. It was in one 
sense the making of him, when the Earl of 
Elrington happened to take such a fancy for 
him, as to intrust to himself personally, 
even during his father's lifetime, the entire 
management of the whole of his estates and 
landed property, one of which indeed was 
contiguous to their own family seat called 
Tandem Court. 

Mr. "Warburton prized this honour, not so 
much for the sake of the emoluments that 
attached to it as for the brilliant position in 
society it opened up to him, even in town, 
where he was looked upon as in some re- 
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spects the earl's representative, but more 
especially in his own county, where he 
actually did represent him in earnest, and 
often had to do the honours in vice-regal 
style over at Elrington Court. 

His wife, too, rather liked all this ; she 
mingled more among the great and the gay 
than as a simple banker's wife, perhaps, she 
could have done ; and the lavish expendi- 
ture which such a representation naturally 
brought upon them, seemed not worth 
thinking of when incurred by the wealthy 
Mr. Warburton. 

No doubt the association with the great 

* 

and the titled world brought him, as a 
banker, a deal of business ; but if Professor 
Pepper could have brought up his father's 
ghost from his cold, dark resting-place, and 
afforded him a momentary glimpse at the 
style and expenditure of his successor's 
family, both in town and country, he would 
have shaken his head most ominously ere 
going down again to rest. 
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Of late years, however, mucli of his 
gaiety and light-heartedness had disap- 
peared ; the winning frankness, the elegant 
ease, the graceful manner of his youth were 
gone; he had grown, as perhaps became a 
banker of his years and standing, steady 
and pompous. His home he never had 
cared much about, he was always cold 
there, formal, and reserved ; of his children 
he knew very little. No money, no extra- 
vagance indeed had been spared, to give 
them every advantage in education and ac- 
complishments which money could possibly 
do ; and if in nothing else he agreed with 
his wife, he did in the magnitude of his 
efforts to get his two daughters thoroughly 
well introduced in the great world. They 
had been schooled to look down upon any- 
thing like their own actual rank ; to forget 
that what they had assumed was purely ficti- 
tious ; to look for marriage only among the 
upper ten thousand of England's great ones. 

In their own, and what should have been 
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their proper sphere, they scaxcely moved at 
all. But the world looked on, and though 
it may have deemed it very bad taste, still it 
was a taste it never dared to question, for if 
the family chose to spend their money, 
they had a most perfect right to do so in 
whatever way it pleased them, having it in 
such abundance ; and if, from circumstances, 
they had the entree into the great world, 
many would have been quite as glad to have 
availed of it as they, without perhaps the 
means to do it justice or make the most of 
it. 

Possibly, to Warburton's friends in town, 
his style of living and gigantic expenditure 
in the country were never known; and it may 
be equally presumed that his country friends, 
if, indeed, they ever thought at all about it, 
might give him credit for doing the great 
man only when he came down among them, 
and that in town, where after all he could 
be nothing more than one of the City mil- 
lionaires, he would naturallv retreat from 
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the whirl of the fashioDable world, and re- 
cruit himself behind the money-making 
counters of Lombard-street. 

These did not know that when festivities 
at Tandem Court were over, Mr. Warburton 
pressed as madly forward in the season of 
town display ; that his dinners there were 
far more costly and recherche than they had 
ever pretended to in the country ; that his 
lady's/(?Ve« in Grosvenor Square were talked 
of as amongst the crack things of the season, 
and her drawing-rooms a rendezvous for 
many of the most exclusive sets in London ; 
that his stables in town were in all respects 
worthy of their connection with the stud 
he was so proud of in Devonshire ; and that 
his daughters' opera-box was, twice a week 
at least, filled by successive groups of some 
of the fastest men of the day, who found it 
capital fun to flirt with the wealthy banker's 
girls, and lay themselves open to an invita- 
tion for some coming /(^/^. 

In such a life, of course, the family could 
have no friends. 
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To have solicited such from among their 
own equals would have been suicidal to 
their ambition; to have expected them, 
among the butterfly world they moved so 
much in, would have been perhaps greater 
folly than ever they were guilty of, and so 
they were content to do without them. 

In his own house, Mr. Warburton, al- 
though a kind man, was not by any means 
what you would call a pleasant one. Tho- 
roughly immersed in business, and not a 
little proud of the position he had attained 
to, and his influence among his fellow-men, 
he cared not to trouble himself with domes- 
tic matters, and took neither interest nor 
pleasure in his family beyond providing the 
means for their very lavish expenditure ; and 
this, it must certainly be conceded to him, 
he had ever done without a murmur. 

He agreed with his wife in everything 
she did to promote the interest of Kate and 
Emily; and these two young ladies were 
also agreed in a very proper idea of what 
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those interests were supposed to be, and 
the grand climax to which all efforts were 
to be subservient, viz., their marriage at 
as early a date as possible, and as far beyond 
their present sphere as they themselves 
had, in a kind of way, attained to beyond 
that of their immediate ancestors. 

In our friend Frank's career, the banker 
had certainly shown more interest than 
in any other of his family; for Frank had 
bothered him. At onfe time he thought he 
would make him a partner in the banking- 
house, but as the young gentleman grew 
up, he showed such unbending obstinacy and 
determined resistance to anything like 
business habits, that he was not long in 
relinquishing that idea as hopeless. 

He then got for him through Lord Elring- 
ton's interest, and which indeed was powerful 
enough to get him almost anything he 
might wish for, a capital appointment in 
the Foreign Office, with an implied promise 
of an immediate attach^ship to a foreign 
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embassy. And this indeed had never been 
resigned, although I believe Mr. Frank's 
style of attendance and business habits 
in general would have been more severely 
commented upon even in Downing Street,* 
had his patron been any other than the 
Earl of Elrington. For his present tour, 
he was absent on leave, and not by actual 
resignation. 

But Mr. Warburton, senior, knew that 
his son would never occupy his proper 
place until he became a married man ; and 
it had occurred to him all at once, that 
he could never pass through that trans- 
formation process under more favourable 
auspices than the cards of the present 
moment had accidentally turned ^up for 
him. 

But here, again, Frank bothered him. 
He wasn't in any way matrimonially in- 
clined; his habits and his tastes were 
decidedly anti-nuptial, not from any dis- 
regard for the sex, far from it; the sex 
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had no more ardent admirer; Frank was 
a perfect plaything in their hands. He 
could no more resist the influence of a 
pretty woman, than the fluttering moth 
can the glare of the wax-lights, even 
though it lure it to destruction. But he 
preferred the less costly and ever-varying 
style of making love to the wives of his 
friends, to the constant sameness of singling 
out one bright particular star for his own 
perpetual homage. 

In fact, he was a good deal too much be- 
hind the scenes in the system of edu- 
cation his own sisters had been subject 
to, to become a likely candidate for the 
honour of taking unto himself for better or 
for worse, another pupil from the same 
school. 

He had no positive fortune of his own ; 
nothing but a few thousands which would 
revert to him at his mother's death ; and 
to marry without one is difficult even for 
the son of a man of reputed wealth; that 
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is, to marry the sort of thing that himself 
or his family in general would have ap- 
proved ; and Frank Warburton knew too 
much of the world as it is in the nineteenth 
century, to lead any blushing bride to the 
hymeneal altar, even although that bride 
might have the right to be designated as 
the beautiful and accomplished daughter 

of the Earl of unless her dowry should 

be in keeping with her beauty and ac- 
complishments, sufficient to pave the way 
for all the future vista of what married 
life, as he believed in it, should be for 
him. 

And such a bride, his past experience 
had told him it was not an easy matter 
for one even in his position to find in 
London. 

But the shadow of a change had come 
over the state of affairs, as I describe them, 
within the month or two that ho had been 
out of town. Mr. Oliphant had come home 
from China, bringing with him a floating 
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capital of something like a million sterling ; 
and — his daughter. 

The capital, or part of it, in course of 
time found its way into the strong room of 
Mr. Warburton, senior ; and the junior was 
summarily ordered down from the High- 
lands to take charge of the latter if it were 
possible. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

FAMILY CONSULTATIONS. 

Mr. Warburton looked anything but 
pleasant as he stood for a moment at his 
drawing-room door, scanning the group with- 
in. Something must have occurred in the 
City to cause him discomposure ; for although 
never much of an addition to the conviviality 
of the circle at Grosvenor Square, it was 
only on rare occasions that he frowned on his 
own family. 

A woman^s tact penetrated where the sore 
lay, but Mrs. Warburton rubbed it too 
harshly when she abruptly asked, 
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*^Have you no news of Frank yet, 
George ? " 

"Frank came to town yesterday," said 
the banker, more calmly than might have 
been expected; "do yon mean to tell me 
that none of you ai*e aware of this ? '' 

" On my honour, no ! " 

" Frank in town since yesterday ! " 

" And never come near us ! " 

Mr. Warburton seemed somewhat grati- 
fied by these expletives ; they seemed so 
natural that he could scarcely believe them 
accomplices. 

" Very well," he continued, more mollified 
in his tone, "it is this considerate brother 
of yours you have to thank for your being 
detained a little longer in town." 

Then turning to his wife he added, 

" When I promised you conditionally this 
morning that you should go to Annerly 
Park since the invitation has been so pressed 
upon you, I should have mentioned at the 
same time that it was my intention that 
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Frank should accompany you, knowing as I 
did that he was in town, and making per- 
fectly sure that he would have been with 
me long before now. But, as usual, he 
chooses to set parental authority at de- 
fiance. In this instance, however, it has 
become absolutely necessary that we not 
only see each other, but have at least some 
days of very close communication together 
before he leaves me, on matters which are of 
most vital interest to him, but which you 
cannot be supposed to know anything of 
whatever ; and I must request that you 
Vill not take advantage of my permission 
given you to leave town until I tell you 
it is perfectly convenient for my arrange- 
ments." 

Kate and Emily saw from the commence- 
ment of this style of conversation that there 
was likely to be neither fun nor profit for 
them, so they quietly withdrew ' into the 
conservatory beyond. 

'' What has Frank been doing, George?" 

VOL. I G 
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asked Mrs. Warburton when they were 
alone. 

*^ Nothing that he ought to do, every- 
thing that he shonld not have done." 

" Well, surely, we have the more need to 
be indulgent to him, poor boy ; that is but 
the common sin we all of us have to ask 
forgiveness for ourselves every Sunday in 

our beautiful service." 

^ ^ Common sin ! If Frank's were only com- 
mon sins I could pardon them; but you and 
his sisters have ruined him. I have no control 
over him it appears, for I have three times 
written almost ordering his return, and now 
that he has come back he condescends not 
to visit me. Do you know the truth, Mrs. 
Warburton, for you have had much to do in 
spoiling this petted son of yours? do you know 
that he has run away with a ballet dancer, 
and has been travelling with her as his wife 
through Scotland? that his misdeeds have 
reached my ears through some of my most 
valued constituents? that his extravagance 
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is perfectly ruinous? and that, in short, 
unless he change his mode of life — " 

" Dear George, he is young ; don't be so 
very hard upon him. Eemember, you have 
never seriously put a check upon his expen- 
diture until now; that he is just the age 
when young men will run a little loose; 
and if he is wild, it is more from want of 
occupation, I believe, than actual vice. 
Why not send him abroad ? There is the 
embassy he was promised, or surely Lord 
Elrington could get him an appointment in 
India." 

" Embassy ! India ! " And the banker 
turned upon his heel with a grind that must 
have left its imprint upon the carpet, and 
paced up and down so savagely that Kate 
and Emily, who were just coming back 
again, thought it desirable to take another 
turn in the conservatory. 

"How many years would it be before 
either an embassy or an Indian appointment 
would do him any good ? We can do better 

g2 
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for him than that, Mrs. Warburton. If you 
can only persuade Frank to make Miss Oli- 
phant his wife, he need become neither 
ambassador nor secretary abroad." 

Mrs. "Warburton shook her head as much 
as to say she didn't quite see the way it was 
to be done, partly for Frank, partly for her- 
self. 

''It is a matter of necessity for Frank," 
continued the banker, ''if he have the very 
least ambition to make his own way in the 
world, that he avail of such a chance as this. 
I can give him nothing but a starting-point. 
Lord Ehington may place him, but his wife 
alone can enrich him." 

"Alone?" 

"Do not misunderstand me. I have my wife 
and my daughters to provide for, and your 
style of living requires no trifling provision, 
I assure you. Frank has the means to 
make his own way in the world if he likes, 
particularly with the cards at his disposal 
noAV. With Lord Elrington as my friend 
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and his now, and Miss Oliphant for his 
wife — " 

"Mr. Warburton, he will never marry 
her ! " 

" Then he may—" 

And the banker paced at a furious rate 
again. 

'^ That's no use, Mr. Warburton. Tell 
me, rather, what you would have me to 
do." 

"I want Frank to see and to study his 
own interests. I want those who have any 
control over him to show him where those 
interests lie ; to see for themselves, as I do, 
the unspeakable advantage of his availing 
of an opportunity like the present, and 
marrying an heiress, such as Miss Oliphant 
really is; and to make my meaning still 
more clear, until he does so, or is engaged 
to her at any rate, I don't want any of you 
to leave town." 

^^Nay, rather," said Mrs. Warburton 
with a woman's tact, '^suppose we take. 
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Miss Oliphant with us to Cumberland if 
you really mean Frank to be of our party ; 
there would be much more sense in that. 
The Bellews, you know, will care nothing 
at all about it, but rather gladly welcome 
any friend of ours ; and, you will excuse me 
Mr. Warburton, but I cannot help thinking 
that if you were to make somewhat more of 
a friend of Frank, and talk this matter 
nicely and quietly over with himself, you 
would be much more likely to bend him 
to your wishes even here, but more par- 
ticularly in the seclusion of the country." 

^^ It is partly from some such hope that I 
wish to have him under my own eye for 
some time," said the banker ; and it seemed 
to strike him as he spoke, that there was 
somewhat more of common sense in this last 
suggestion of his wife's than he could usually 
discern in similar hazards on her part. 

" He may go with you certainly after I 
have seen him, and had time to explain to 
him my views and wishes ; but pray allow 
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me to arrange in all things the time of your 
departure. Hautville is going you say ? " 
^^ So Kate has told me ; at once.'' 
^^ Do matters progress there ? " 
^^ I scarcely know ; but it is certainly from 
no 'fault of Kate's if they do not. And yet, 
between ourselves, George, the marquis has 
a good deal to divest himself of before he is 
likely to settle down to the mechanism of 
married life." 

^' Nonsense,, my dear, he is not a bit worse 
than others of his own class." 

^^ Exactly, Mr. Warburton, so I believe; 
then why be so severe upon Frank ? He is 
certainly not nearly so bad as the Marquis 
of HautvUle." 

" The Marquis of Hautville ! Good 
heavens, look at the difference in their 
positions in life ! At any rate, Fanny," it 
was very seldom he called his wife by her 
Christian name, a sure sign that he was 
mollifying when he did so ; "at any rate, 
get Frank divested of these superfluities of 
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his as soon as you can. And if I am not 
with you at Annerly, as, indeed, I cannot 
be, I need not tell you how all my hopes 
now centre in my family; how all my 
ambition is merged in their success in life. 
If Frank can only be induced to marry 
Agnes Oliphant, and Kate be so fortunate 
as to make Hautville love her, and you could 
influence these results, Fanny — " 

^^ Trust me,'' said his wife, ^^ I will do all 
you could desire at Annerly. Hautville, I 
think, means more than he has ever said; 
his attentions to Kate are, to say the least 
of them, growing most particularly marked, 
and their intercourse in Cumberland must 
do good. But for Frank I cannot answer. 
I fear he will love all the world before he 
can be made to settle down to Agnes Oli- 
phant. We know he likes Lady Clara do 
Lacy." 

^^ That's all nonsense," said the banker. 

'^ I know it is, but it is not the less an 
objection although it be. Then as a boy 
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you know lie was decidedly fond of that 
pretty Florence Bellew." 

" Equally absurd ; her little bit of a for- 
tune would be but a drop in the bucket to 
Frank, with his tastes and style of life." 

^' Well, but, George dear, you will allow 
that for the same man who has really loved 
Clara de Lacy and Florence Bellew, to be 
driven into a marriage with Agnes Oliphant, 
is enough to make his mother somewhat 
question the extent of her own powers of 
persuasion, especially when I know that 
you expect me to accomplish so much.'' 

" I will see Frank, and give him his cue 
before he goes with you, of course. He is 
not quite a fool, thank heavens ; and wild 
though he may have been, I trust I may still 
be able to make him listen to common sense, 
and to see where his own best interests lie. 
Mr. Oliphant and his daughter dine with 
us—" 

^^ As usual — " 

And Mr. Warburton disappeared. 
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^' What is it all about, mamma ? I know 
that visit of papa's bodes mischief." And 
Emily came bounding from the conservatory 
as soon as the door had closed on the paternal 
form. '^Our visit postponed? — business 
arrangements ? — constituents' interests ? — in 
fact, life for us in London while London is 
dead." 

^' Don't be so painfully clever, Miss Emily. 
I don't think your papa even once mentioned 
your name." 

"Dare say not, mamma. He has quite 
enough on his hands just now with Kate 
and Frank. Time enough to think of me 
when they are disposed of." 

And the young romp looked round to see 
why her sister didn't scold her for her 
impertinence. But instead of Kate being 
beside her as she had believed, she was 
again at the other end of the conservatory, 
and a stranger stood beside her with his 
arm thrown fondly round her waist. 

'''Tis Frank, mamma; oh, I am so 
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happy ! " And she too ran on till the same 
stranger's arm encircled with equal fondness 
the younger sister's exquisitely rounded 
waist. And then, in great good humour, 
the happy trio returned to the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. War burton was just beginning 
to think they might have made their appear- 
ance ere now. 

But Mrs. Warburton liked her son, and 
Frank liked his mother. She had saved 
him from many a pounding in his younger 
days ; had often provided him with money 
when his own purse was empty ; but more 
than all, she had a greater liking than for 
anything on earth, except her own flesh and 
blood perhaps, for Florence Bellew; and 
Frank had once fancied that he too had 
once liked her, this Florence Bellew, though 
it might have been but with a schoolboy 
love, almost better than his own flesh and 
blood. At any rate, he was very glad to see 
his mother now ; and certainly his presence 
threw a more cheering kind of air around 
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the scene than the late advent of his worthy- 
father had done. 

"Why have yon left ns all so long, 
Frank ? " asked his mother, as she tried to 
throw a look of reproach into the smile that 
welcomed him; "and we so lonely here, as 
London is just now ? " 

" It's horribly selfish," said Emily, " and 
I'll never forgive you, Frank." 

Kate had scolded him most probably, and 
perhaps forgiven him in the conservatory, 
for she said nothing now. 

But Frank wouldn't be scolded ; he hadn't 
come back from the Highlands of Scotland 
to be scolded ; he was bursting with health 
and heather, and excitement and good 
humour. In fact, his trip had done him 
an immense deal of good. He even kissed 
Mrs. Warburton ; a display of feeling on 
his part that I am not at all sure his own 
father would have approved of, and he 
threw his arms round Kate and Emily as 
if they really were his sisters. He had lost 
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an immense deal of his town formality, and 
gained immeasurably in manner and personal 
appearance. 

"Now Frank," said Emily, "tell us all 
about it. Where have you really been ? " 

"Up in the clouds, looking into the 
politics of Europe, and taking notes en 
passant from an elevated point of view. 
Are you not glad to see me with all my 
limbs still whole ? " 

" Nonsense, Frank, tell us the truth ; for 
everybody has been saying such a lot of 
horrid things about you." 

"Very kind of them, really; but that's 
only like the world, Emily, and the sympathy 
one may expect from his friends. Some of 
mine frightened me away, and I've been 
doing my best for my own satisfaction, and 
possibly for the enlightenment of posterity, 
to ascertain for myself how far they manage 
things in general better on the Continent 
than here ? " 

" In France ? — at such a time ? — oh, 
Frank I " 
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"Precisely; there is something like 
variety and life over there. I've been 
teaching the Parisians how to improve 
their style of fighting; taking lessons 
from them in Greek fire, petroleum, and 
infernal machines, and generally reading 
up in the whole art of warfare." 

"Then papa has been telling stories 
about you." 

" Oh, that's very likely. Nobody could 
possibly do it better." 

" But he said you were in Scotland." 

" Perhaps he believed it too. I don't 
think he ever had much knowledge of 
geography. I did once think of going to 
Niagara." 

"Niagara! why that's where Blondin 
came from ? " 

" Nay, Frank," said his mother, " you're 
only laughing at us. Tell me where you 
have really been." 

"Dear mother, I've only been on the 
moors in Scotland, where all the world is 
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now. Who would be in town at such a 
season ? " 

"What has brought you back then, Sir 
Fashionable? Any little qualms of con- 
science about the fate of your poor sisters 
who are in town it appears at such a 
season ? " 

"I couldn't have believed till Hautville 
told me yesterday, that you were still at 
Grosvenor Square. Why on earth are you 
not down at Tandem Court ? " 

''Papa is studying economy this year," 
said Emily. 

''That's unlucky, for my demands upon 
him will be somewhat heavier than usual." 

" Better make your peace with him first, 
Frank, before you bring forward your de- 
mands," said his mother. 

" What ! is he really angry ? " 

" He has ordered you back to town three 
diflferent times, and you know how tardily 
you have obeyed the summons." 

"Tardily," echoed Frank, with a martyr 
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air of injured innocence ; " what earthly- 
right had he to do anything so absurd as 
to interfere with me at all, as if I were one 
of his City clerks ? He ought to feel him- 
self immensely complimented that I have 
come at all ! To order a fellow back from 
the moors in the very height of the season 
is unwarrantable, even in one's own father, 
unless he have an embassy, at least, at my 
disposal." 

" What would you think of a wife in- 
stead ? " asked Kate, with a little more dash 
of wickedness in her expression than she 
usually took the trouble of showing there. 

^^ Thank you, Kate, but I'd rather choose 
for myself than give my father the trouble 
of displaying his taste for me in that mat- 
ter. Don't look so angry, dear mother ; you 
prove to us that that taste, some eight-and 
twenty-years ago, must have been very dif- 
ferent from what it is to-day. 

The drawing-room door was opened, and 
the banker's own servant entered. He pre- 
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Bented his master's compliments to Mr. 
Francis Warburton, and announced that 
he desired an interview with him in the 
library at that very moment, if convenient. 

^' Confound the library ! " said Frank, for 
his recollections of that room in the family 
mansion, and appointments there, were all 
unpleasant. No good ever came out of the 
banker's library, not even a good novel, for 
a new one seldom got into it. 

" Go, Frank, for Heaven's sake, go," urged 
his mother; "I am indeed glad he has con^ 
descended to send for you, and if you have 
any ends of your own to gain with him, be 
submissive and obedient, or in his present 
mood you need hope for nothing." 

" You will dine with us, of course ? " 
asked Kate, apparently taking it for 
granted. 

" No, Kate, not to night. But I shall be 
with you to-morrow at any hour you like, 
to read up all the on dits of the last few 
weeks." 

VOL. L H 
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*^ Pshaw ! " said Kate, looking, as she 
really felt, chilled and disappointed at her 
brother's coldness; ^^I expected something 
else from my brother." 

" Dear Kate, forgive me. I really cannot 
come to-night, but to-morrow is entirely at 
your service ; and believe me, I, too, want to 
talk to my sister of other things than the 
world's nonsense." 

"Go to the library now then, at all 
events, and be here if you like by noon 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

FATHER AND SON. 

" I AM happy to see you looking so well, 
Sir." 

It was Mr. Frank "Warburton that spoke ; 
but you would never have guessed it, for 
the tone of his voice was as different as pos- 
sible from what it used to be, as Evelyn re- 
membered it, floating fearlessly and joyously 
over the calm deep waters of Loch Katrine, 
breathing soft words of love and passion 
into her willing ear, while the rippling 
water splashing on the sides of the little 

h2 
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boat, and the wind gently rustling through 
the silvery foliage of the birches on the 
banks, murmured their sympathy all round ; 
or even the cool bravado of his style when 
telling his sisters that he had b^en cruising 
in the "Geant," or giving lessons to the 
French in the art of warfare. 

There were times and occasions when 
Frank felt irrepressibly cowed in his father's 
presence, and this must have been one of 
them. He had opened the door and closed 
it again, then hawed and cleared his throat 
a little, to draw the attention of the banker 
to his advent, for the latter sat in his fa- 
vourite arm-chair, seemingly unconscious 
that any one had entered the apartment, and 
apparently engrossed with the ^ Times ' City 
article before him. 

^^ I might conscientiously return you the 
compliment," said Mr. "Warburton, senior, 
now turning and noticing the bronzed and 
sunburnt visage of his son; "but I have 
not desired your presence now for an inter- 
change of courtesy between us." 
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Still the banker held out hte hand for his 
son to touch. 

"Will you be good enough to reply to 
my last letter in person, as I presume you 
have returned on purpose to do so ? Is this 
disgraceful connection you have formed at 
an end ? " 

" If you will talk to me as a gentleman, 
Sir, I am here to answer you, but you are 
scarcely justified in addressing me in this 
style; nor will I allow any actions of my 
own to be called disgraceful, even by my 
father.^' 

" I shall choose my own words, and talk 
to you as I have ever done, Frank, never- 
theless, and exactly as I think fit and neces- 
say,^' said the banker ; " will you answer 
my question ? " 

" No, Sir, I will not, as you have put if 

" Then, I regret having disturbed you in 
the drawing-room. Our interview need last 
no longer. Pardon me, I am busy." 

And the l^gs were quietly recrossed, and 
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. the * Times ' City article once more bronght 
under the banker's nose. 

These two gentlemen knew each other, 
and understood each other perfectly well. 
They had had a skirmish or two before now, 
and the junior had invariably had the 
worst of it ; but it struck him in a moment 
now that here he had allowed himself to be 
taken at a terrible disadvantage. He had 
returned from Scotland, partly because, from 
the tenor of his father's third letter, he 
felt there was no help for it, and partly be- 
cause the unusually large sum of a cool 
thousand he had succeeded in drawing from 
his father not quite two months before, was 
reduced to the few loose sovereigns in his 
pocket, — sooner, certainly, than even he had 
calculated upon, from the fact of his having 
on the day before taken one of the most 
charming little villas down by Eichmond, 
and given a random sum as a deposit for 
the elegant and costly furnishings he had 
ordered. 
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Frank had made a terrible mistake in 
turning the old gentleman round again, and 
he knew it the moment it was done. He 
should have temporized, retaliated, got into 
a passion even ; anything but answer as he 
had done, putting such a peremptory stop 
to the interview, unless he himself should 
become the supplicant now. 

And Mr. Warburton, senior, was quite 
sharp-sighted enough to see the advantage 
he had gained. He knew at once, from the 
young gentleman's indecision now, that he 
had him thoroughly in his power ; for Frank 
seldpm sought to prolong one of these in- 
terviews, unless he had an 'end to serve, an 
aching void to be filled. 

It was very annoying ; he felt it was un- 
pardonably foolish of him to have placed 
himself in the position now of having to 
lead on the subject he might so easily have 
fenced with, when in his father's hands ; but 
although he had made a mess of it, he had 
still tact enough to feel that it would be 
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easier to knuckle imder now that he was 
down, than formally have to show the white 
feather on the morrow. 

" Am I to understand, Sir, that you have 
called me back from the coimtry for no more 
special purpose than to insult me ? " 

** No, Sir, I had a very special purpose in 
calling you back.'' 

" Will you please to unfold it, then, with- 
out commenting in this offensive way on my 
amusements and pursuits ? " 

"You seem unfit for serious conversation 
at present, Frank. Do you expect me, Sir, 
to compliment you on the present notoriety 
you have achieved for yourself in travelling 
through the country with a ballet dancer ? " 

"I expect you to say nothing at all 
about it, Sir ; for, in the first place, you 
can know nothing whatever of what or of 
whom you are speaking; and in the next, 
I am not prepared to be questioned like 
a school-boy on each particular whim I 
may indulge in. I am here at your own 
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bidding, to know the reason I am so sum- 
moned. You have ordered me from Scot- 
land in the very height of the season 
there; you have called me from my 
mother and my sisters before I had well 
shaken hands with them ; may I not ask 
the reason without oil insult ? '^ 

^'Your feelings appear to have grown 
so very sensitive, that it may be well to 
give you time to subdue them." 

" They shall be steeled till you explain 
yourself, Sir. Now pray go on ! " 

"Very well, then." And the banker 
turned once more quietly round in his 
chair, and the ^Times' City article was 
again put aside. 

What Frank would have given to have 
had one-tenth of the old man's coolness 
and composure ! 

'^ I have ordered your return because it 
is time that I should be explicit with you, 
and time that your loose energies should 
become concentrated in some object more 
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worthy of your ambition than the useless, 
extravagant, and good-for-nothing life you 
have so long been leading. Some course 
for the future must be opened out for 
you, no matter which your taste may lead 
you to ; you have interest enough for any ; 
and because, with the views and prospects 
I have thus been forming for you, I have 
at length been fortunate enough' to meet 
a lady with whom I think it highly de- 
sirable that you should form an alliance." 

"Why has all this dawned upon you so 
very suddenly, Sir ? " 

" Because, at six-and-twenty, it has 
struck me that my son should be some- 
thing more than a mere hanger-on upon 
society, and a very expensive burden to 
his family." 

"You should have told me that ten 
years ago, Sir." 

" Perhaps ten years ago, the same 
reasons which urge me now did not so 
forcibly exist. But better now than later. 
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I cannot continue to you the lavish waste 
of money you have of late years been 
indulging in. I do not allude nor object 
to the mere thousand that Mr. Crisp pays 
you quarteriy ; but I can tolerate no more 
of your private demands, which, without 
my being aware of it until lately, have so 
outrageously exceeded that sum. Tour 
mother and your sisters, who do make 
a point of studying my wishes and my 
will, require my spare resources, and 
thousands, I assure you, are not quite so 
easily coined in the City as to be squan- 
dered in such habits as you have lately 
been indulging in." 

Frank was beginning to feel sorely un- 
comfortable now, for he didn't know where 
all this preamble was to lead to. 

"What am I to understand from it all. 
Sir?" And he raised his cambric hand- 
kerchief to his forehead, to remove some 
unbidden drops that had started there. 

" That you must exert yourself^ Frank, 
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if you want to follow up your own expen- 
sive tastes and habits, in providing for 
your own requirements; or that, if you 
will follow my advice, and place yourself 
unreservedly in my hands, I have means 
at ray disposal now, I think, which, in 
point of wealth and position, may place 
you among the rising men of the day." 

" Go on. Sir." 

"Lord Elrington's interest is powerful 
enough for the one; the other is also 
within your reach." 

" And the terms are — ? " 

" Marriage." 

"Goon, Sir." 

" An old, a very old friend of mine has 
returned from China, with the enormous 
fortune of something over the round million 
sterling. He has but one child — that child 
a daughter. They have been our constant 
guests since your absence, and my influence 
with them is paramount. I have called 
you back from Scotland that you may 
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judge for yourself, and that you may have 
the start of the other competitors who 
will eagerly surround Miss Oliphant when- 
•ever the amount of her enormous fortune 
becomes generally known." 
" And she herself is — ? " 
"Well, not quite the wife perhaps that 
you would be likely to have chosen, had 
she nothing beyond her beauty to recom- 
mend her; but she is a ladylike, quiet, 
rather interesting girl, with nothing what- 
ever about her to shock your prejudices, 
or make you in any way ashamed of her. 
I speak thus plainly, Frank, because I treat 
you as a man of sense. In this world, you 
know, as it is regulated, we cannot have 
all things as we would wish them exactly. 
I am aware that you have professed to 
entertain serious objections to marriage, 
more as a joke or a matter of affectation I 
take it than anything else, I hope; but 
even these, were they even better founded, 
in this case vanish entirely. You would 
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marry Lady Clara de Laoy to-morrov, \ 
dare say, if she liad tvenly thousand a 
year." 

" The condition is none of my exacting, 
Sii ; nor am I to blame if I make the reser> 
ration. So long as wom^ — ^I mean girls 
of OUT own rank — are brought up with the 
absurd notions of the present day, so long, 
I &noy, will men «Tin'nTr &om making them 
their wives, unless, indeed, they can bring 
with their own charming persons the means 
that will enable their happy swains to 
launch them at once into the boiling vortex 
of dissipation, frivolity, scandal, and ex- 
travagance, which the world calls fashion, 
and to keep the steam up in these same 
boiling waters to that high-pressure mark 
that their fethere and mothers have been 
fools enough to teach them to look forward 
to as the aine qua non in the commencement 
of their married life." 

" Nay, Frank ; I am afraid you argue 
loosely. It is not nearly so much, I take it. 
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that they require it themselves, or that their 
fathers and mothers insist upon it, as that 
their husbands can scarcely get along with- 
out it, I am very much mistaken if, 
however it may suit your purpose at this 
moment to condemn the existing tastes and 
styles of married women, you would not 
insist upon your own wife pressing forward 
in the race as fast as any one ; that is, of 
course, supposing she had brought you 
resources enough to stand the wear and tear 
of your requirements." 

" You are wrong. Sir, thoroughly wrong I 
Men dread that very extravagance you 
speak of as so common. It may be all very 
well to see it in the ball-room, to laugh at 
it in one's opera box; to cut the girl to 
pieces whose pace may be less staggering 
than the foremost in the race ; — ^but what 
do men say in their clubs ? Of course, at 
Lady Silver's ball to-night, the best dressed 
woman and the most perfect flirt will draw 
all men's homage to themselves. Men 
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don't talk love in a ball-room now to a 
blushing girl, no matter how beautiful she 
may be, if they can flirt with a jewelled 
fan. What does it matter to them that 
the dress that is rustling on their arm, 
with its little armoury of jewels, has cost its 
owner a thousand pounds or so ; and that 
the little sewing girl who sat up all night 
to finish it, is lying dying in her little shut- 
up attic now? It is so delicious to pass 
your arm round a waist thus exquisitely 
fitted; to see the diamonds m her hair 
flashing their brilliancy upon you almost as 
her eyes do when you bend over her and 
whisper the incense she has taught herself 
to live for. But men don't marry that sort 
of thing. Sir ! What but absolute ruin 
could overtake a fellow of any moderate 
fortune who would be mad enough to 
marry, say, one of my own magnificent 
sisters, and cater for her whims and fancies 
as you and her mother have hitherto done ? 
Talk of my extravagance. Sir ! " 
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And young Warburton stalked to the 
other end of the apartment and back again, 
as if he felt that he had the whip end of 
the argument now. 

"Don't cast reflections on your own 
family, Frank," said his father, very 
quietly. 

" Eeflections, no ! I only view them as 
a type of all their sex in such a rank as 
ours; admired it may be, as the sun is; 
but what madman would dare to take unto 
himself such a wife, when love and happi- 
ness and even home are all within his reach 
at so much less a cost ?" 

" And this is your excuse, I fancy ? " 
" It is, indeed. Sir." 

"Then my remedy is exactly suited to 
your case. In Miss Oliphant you will 
have the fortune without a shadow of a 
wish on her part to dissipate it." 

"Are you so seriously bent upon marry- 
ing me. Sir ?" asked Frank, with the deter- 
mined intention of temporizing now. 

VOL. I. I 
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" I am serious in my wisli to see youjj 
placed in the position that such a marriagft | 
-would seeure to you." 

" Very well, Sir ; you do not, of course, 
desire my full assent on the moment; I may "i 
Bee the lady, I presume, before I am expeo- I 
ted to give an approving sign ? " 

" She dines with us to-night." 

" I cannot possibly see her then to-night. 
I have engagements already made." 

" Prank, I can only have your own wel- 
fare in view in all this. If you cannot or 
will not for to-night, will you promise me 
for to-morrow ? Your mother and sisters 
pester me to leave town daily, and I have 
only detained them all till your return. 
Miss Oliphant will go with them to An- 
nerley Park, and it will thus be easy and 
perfectly natural tliat you should be ever 
beside her." 

"Me, Sir! Do you mean me to go to 
Annerley Park ? " 

" Of course I do. Circumstances compel 
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me to remain in town; and as we do not 
therefore go to Tandem Court, I have cer- 
tainly calculated on your accompanying 
your mother and sisters in my absence. 
London is empty, as I have myself been 
most unceasingly called upon to observe of 
late ; what could possibly tempt you to stay 
in town with all your friends away ? " 

And Master Frank had by ^this time 
gathered together the little that remained of 
his senses sufficiently to see that much 
more good was to be made of the old gentle- 
man by temporizing, or even seeming to 
comply with his wishes, than by open re- 
bellion. The fierceness of his hostility was 
subdued, as he saw that no immediate coup 
was threatened. Being left thus to be 
chief actor himself, he could, of course, deal 
the cards, and, knowing his opponent's hand, 
ought to be able to manage somehow or 
other to play his own game. 

So well and sa rationally, in the banker's 
opinion, did he behave in this commencement 

i2 
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ot the oampaign, that before leaviog that 
dreaded library, he had aaooeeded in pos- 
Besdng aud bearing away with him in tri- 
umph one of those valued orders on Mr. 
Crisp, the suspension of which had been qq 
ominously threatened during the earlimr part 
of the intoriew. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE MAEQUIS OF HATJTVILLE. 

Frank Warburton returned for a moment 
to the drawing-room to inform the anxious 
conclave there that " it was all-right ; the 
governor really wasn't such a bad sort of 
fellow after all ;" and then he sprang lightly 
into the very elegant cab, which was wait- 
ing for him at his father's door. 

Even during the season, when drags of 
the most perfect style, from the heavy 
barouche, down to the little spider-like 
britzska, and every imaginable description of 
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" turn-out " go spinning about, doing each 
its individual little to turn the Park drive 
into the crush of LeadenhaU Street and the 
Strand, Frank had been particularly proud 
of his last new thing in this way ; but now 
in die middle of September, when London 
was in one sense literally empty, you might 
travel through a very considerable portion 
of it before you encountered anything so 
correct. 

He pulled up at the door of his club^ just 
as the Marquis of Hautville and one or two 
others were in the act of leaving it. 

" Hallo, Frank, my boy ! What the 
devil's in the wind to bring you here ? " 

^' Found the moors too hot for you, War- 
burton, eh?" 

^^Come down, old fellow, don't sit star- 
ing there. We want a bit of something 
desperately to enliven us just now, and 
it's devilish considerate in you to turn 
up." 

Frank wished them at the devil, for he 
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knew they were going to roast him. He 
shook hands, however, very warmly with 
Hautville, and looked very much as if he 
would like to knock the Honourable Mr. 
Scrapton and Lord Babbleton down. 

But if this was the sort of thing he had 
to encounter on his return, it was no use 
getting sulky about it at the commence- 
ment. Frank knew a little better than to 
do anything so absurd as that. 

^^ Thought game was too plentiful on the 
moors just now for you to run away from it, 
Warburton," said Babbleton, , with a grin. 

^^ Perhaps he's had enough of it," laughed 
the Honourable Mr. Scrapton. 

" Or the birds are shy, eh ? " 

" Or the preserves been poached on pos- 
sibly ? " 

'^Give us your own version then, Frank," 
said Hautville. "With your known en- 
gagements for the season, you have cer- 
tainly some little excuse to offer for your 
sudden appearance amongst us now." 
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"Do you mean to tell me you know no- 
thing at all about it ? " asked Frank -with a 
look of well disguised sincerity. 

" Gad ! I fancy we know all about it, my 
boy. Not many of yoiir friends left in 
ignorance of what you've been about and 
doing." 

" You're very wide of tbe mark, Babble- 
ton, with all your sagacity," said "Warbur- 
ton, coolly lighting hie cigttr. " You are 
enlightened I Buppose by this time, as to 
the cause of my leaving town. I thought it 
possible that wisdom such as yours might 
have penetrated into the reasons for my re- 
turn. You had a duty to perform to so- 
ciety, Bab, my boy, in choosing to remain 
as the only representative member of your 
club, and if this be the way you have done 
it in my own case, society certainly doesn't 
owe you much, and I needn't ask you for 
anything very racy about our friends ; and 
yet I did want to take some scraps away 
with me, for I'm off again directly." 
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"What! back again, the chain not gall- 
ing yet ? '^ 

" I change my fetters for a ring 
now, Scrapton. Do you fellows really 
mean to tell me you are so miserably 
benighted as not to have heard of my 
marriage ? " 

"Marriage? Bah!" 

"Not to the opera-girl, Frank?" asked 
Hautville laughing. 

"Are you engaged to Mrs. Heyland?" 
Warburton coolly retorted, as he quietly 
puffed at his cigar. 

This time the laugh was at Hautville's 
expense decidedly, and he knew it and held 
his tongue. 

" But you don't mean it, Warburton ? 
Actual marriage — the real thing — pure cri- 
noline ? Nothing more in the pretty horse- 
breaker line, eh? All that sort of thing 
done up ? " 

"DeviUsh sorry for you then," said Bab- 
bleton. " I can't congratulate you — ^no, I 
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couldn't, rd rather take to the Highlands 
again — ^I would, by Jove* ! " 

And Warburton having thus sown his 
seed, pulled HautvUle after him up to the 
quiet library of the clujb. 
• "Well," said the marquis, seating him- 
self on one of the comfortable chairs, "when 
it may please you, I am ready to be en- 
lightened." 

" Case of the blind leading the blind then, 
Be Lacy J because it is for something in the 
way of enlightenment to myself that I came 
here on the chance of finding you." 

"What's the marriage story, then, an- 
other blind ? " 

" Not a bit of it, in the eyes of third par- 
ties. To myself it's rather a staggerer." 

^^Ah! I see," said De Lacy laughing. 
"You're back under orders; the two old 
Generals have been too many for you, and 
you and Miss Oliphant are the victims." 

" That's about the state of affairs, I believe ; 

to 

only I haven't seen my co-victim as yet." 
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" But why do you talk so openly about 
the thing ? Don't you know that Babbleton 
will publish your marriage over all that 
remains of London in four-end-twenty 
hours ? " 

^^ Of course I do ; the very thing I wish 

for; my father will be delighted." 

• 

" But the lady herself, War burton ? " 

*'To tell you the truth I never thought 
of her, because, as I tell you, I've never 
even seen her ; but she's not very likely to 
be much the wiser. Lady-like, quiet, and 
rather interesting, I think my father de- ' 
scribed her to be. It would be some little 
time before club gossip could reach the ears 
of such a paragon." 

^' Are you ready for the sacrifice, then ? " 
asked De Lacy carelessly, " or what is the 
little game to be ? Have you so soon tired 
of that pretty little dancing girl — ^that 
extraordinary product of villainy — Talbot's 
beautiful daughter ? " 

^' Now don't laugh at me, De Lacy, if I 
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tell you that I hate to hear you talk in that 
way about Mias Talbot. Between ourselves 
she can have no more affinity to that old 
ruffian she calls her father than you or I 
have. Or I may as well let you have your 
laugh out at me at once, by confessing that j 
I ran away with a little ballet dancer, 
thing that I thought I should have tired of \ 
in a week or two, and have come hack within 
an elegant, accomplished, and fascinatinj 
girl that might make any fellow happy i 
his wife, for life." 

"Then you had better marry her, 
Frank." 

'* Now, don't be an aes, De Lacy ; and be 
serious, please, for once." 

And taking it for granted that he icaa 
serious, Prank told his friend pretty nearly 
the true state of the case. 

Arthur de Lacy, now Marquis of Haut- 
ville, had only succeeded to his honours 
some eighteen mouths before, on the death 
of his father, the late marquis. His gene- 
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alogy went back a very Jong way ; I could 
devote a full-sized chapter to the subject if 
I thought it would interest you in the 
slightest, but as I prefer getting on with 
my story, and his antecedents have nothing 
whatever to do with it, it seems to me a 
work of supererogation to waste time in an 
attempt to establish an undisputed point. 

With the title he inherited one of the 
finest estates in Lancashire, and another in 
Devonshire, besides the family mansion in 
Grosvenor Place. 

He was too young, only some seven-and- 
twenty now, to have taken any active part 
in politics as yet ; but De Lacy was a favour- 
ite wherever he was known, at Cambridge, 
in the salons of Paris, at his club, and in 
the London ball-rooms. His position and 
fortune made him a very natural object of 
attack on the part of dowager ladies, pos- 
sessors for the nonce of those sweet little 
things called "marriageable daughters;" 
and although many of the noble marquises 
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•/etea d'amour would have blaekballGd a lossil 
iighly-gifted or less nobly -bom aspirant in 1 
■the fashionable world, liis little liaisons 1 
"were very leniently dealt with, and ovei].<^ 
petted as the last new thing of the season. "' 
The possessor of £40,000 a year at seven- 
and-twenty, and a marquis to boot, must be> 
guilty of something very damning indeed to; i 
make society look black upon him in the h 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

His sister, Lady Clara de Lacy, a veryl 
beautiful girl, some sis years his junior, '^ 
had mixed but little yet in the noiay gaiety 
of the metropolis, preferring, as she did, the 
retirement of the old family mansion in 
Lancashire. She had passed a few months 
of the last season in town certainly, and 
Hautville had proved to the world how 
fondly he loved this only sister of his, by 
conducting himself with the strictest pos- 
sible propriety while she was with him, and 
in sparing neither trouble nor expense to 
place her dazzlingly in that bright sphere in 
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which, as the daughter and sister of a mar- 
quis, she had a right to shine ; and although 
her own share of the family heritage was 
but nominal compared to that of her bro- 
ther — for the estates had been strictly 
entailed — the latter seemed determined to 
prove to her that all he had was at her 
disposal if she would but choose to make 
use of it. 

Frank Warburton and Arthur de Lacy 
had been boys at Eton together, and the 
closest of friends all through their career at 
college ; and even now in London, from the 
fictitious position the "Warburtons held in 
society, owing mainly to their ,<;onnection 
with the Earl of Elrington, that friendship 
was maintained more closely than is usually 
the case with a commoner and a wealthy 
peer of the realm. 

Frank had been the devoted admirer of 
Lady Clara during her short reign in town, 
but he had never ventured by word or deed, 
or even thought perhaps, beyond that admi- 
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ration which beauty ever calls for, Even he 
had aenae enough to know that marriage in 
Bueh a quarter was not to bo dreamt of for 
him. 

So it was but natural that on his return 
to town, worried and entangled by all the 
dilemmas that had grown up about him. 
Master Trank should hasten to his most 
intimate iriend, and rid himself of some of 
his care by enlisting bis sympathy and ask- 
ing for his advice. 

" Well," said Be Lacy, languidly turning 
in his chair, " considering the season of the 
year and the dalnees of the times, you've 
managed to get your hands pretty tolerably 
foil of . work, I admit ; but of the two 
scrapes, or rather the two women, I take 
it, the little girl at Eichmond is likely to 
bother you most. But, my dear feUow, you 
mustn't go teUing everybody you meet all the 
nonsense that I have been go (Quietly listen- 
ing to for the past half-hour ; and seriously, 
"Warburton, this sort of thing will never do ; 
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you're a vast deal too fond of this dancing 
girl." 

/'Wait till you've seen her yourself, De 
Lacy." 

" Then, if I am to dine with you," said 
Hautville rising, "be off, for I have my own 
engagements to attend to now. But what a 
fool you are, Frank ! " he added, pausing at 
the door, and looking back with an expres- 
sion of almost sorrow or pity for his friend. 

" What's the matter now ? " 

" Why, here are you rushing on the very 
wings of love to singe yourself in the bright 
flame your own imagination has created. 
I, too, have an engagement for this afternoon 
in the Park, that I'd almost fracture one of 
my limbs to escape from." 

"Ah! poor Mrs. Heyland ! Has it come 
to this already ? " 

" I'm sick of everything. I should have 
left town months ago. Never mind; I'll 
dine with you to-night, Frank, and see this 
pretty prisoner of yours at Eichmond, and 
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if the blind can lead the blind, I, who am 
just beginning to get my own eyes a little 
opened, may yet be of some small service to 
youTBelf." 

Lazy and listlessly De Lacy lounged into 
his saddle, and unresistingly allowed the 
handsome bay that he had mounted to carry 
him in the direction of the Park. 

Frank touched the spirited blood that 
■was pasring and prancing with impatience 
at the door, and spinning from the dust and 
bustle of the City, drove happily away to- 
wards the clearer atmosphere of Richmond. 

" Frank dear, I thought you would 
never come ; oh, I don't like this half so 
well as Loch Katrine." 

And the beautiful girl sprang gladly from 
the couch on hearing her lover's step, and 
nestled like a bird within his sheltering 
arms. 

Evelyn had improved very much in 
personal appearance from her six weeks' 
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sojourn in the Highlands. The delicacy 
and slightness of her girlish figure had 
somewhat expanded into a richer, more 
voluptuous fulness; her cheeks were just 
sufficiently tinted with the bloom of health 
and happiness, engrained upon them by the 
mountain breezes, and her dark hazel eyes 
sparkled under their long silken lashes with 
joy and animation, like the child again, as 
Frank entered the room ; but when the 
momentary feeling of surprise and delight 
had passed away, you could catch the 
shadow of a slight trace of melancholy upon 
the still child-like face that you would 
never have noticed at the Trossachs, and 
that certainly seemed to have no business 
there. 

And yet, she was surrounded with all that 
should have made her happy. The r Jom she 
sat in was a little gem of its kind ; not quite 
such a curiosity shop as Mrs. Warburton's 
drawing-room, perhaps, but far more in 
keeping with the age and style of its pretty 
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occupant ; while the fliokering sunbeams, 1 
shining through the overhanging boughs of I 
TOSOB and fuchsiaB that clustered round the ' 
■window, bathed in their warm beauty the 
rich maBses of her golden hair. 

And she herself looked so young and 
bright ; BO neat, so gazelle-like in her style ; 
dressed in the most perfect taste, and with 
an air of breeding about her, that it was no 
wonder Prank sometimes speculated how j 
the deuce she could have ever got it as ■ 
Talbot's daughter. Her haads were email 
and perfect in their oval shape, and the long 
delicate length of the fingers ; and when she 
moved, you could catch at times, under the 
rich folds of her dress, the least ghmpse of a 
foot and ankle that you would have been in- 
clined to call small even to a fault. And all 
around and about her were paintings and 
engravings, vases full of rarest flowers, 
little fountains with delicious perfumes, 
music, and books, and poetry ; — and yet, the 
poetry of life seemed wanting. 
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She was the same as ever ; but somehow 
Warburton didn't seem so much at his ease 
as he used to be at Loch Katrine. The 
atmosphere of London is such a very dif- 
ferent thing from that of the Highlands ! 

And Evelyn liked the gun and the fish- 
ing rod, and the little boat on the mountain 
lake, with its wild romance and free and 
easy ways, — oh, so much better than the 
restraint and the formality of this town life, 
where Frank seemed fettered by chains she 
could not see, and the buoyancy of his spirits 
frozen and chilled by an etiquette she had 
never known and could not understand. 

" My father has but this moment left ; 
did you not meet him ? " 

" Your father ? Confound his impudence ! 
What right ! How dare he ! How could 
he have known-r— ? " 

Poor Evelyn had never seen Frank fly 
into such a passion before. And he con- 
tinued in this sweet state for a very con- 
siderable time, behaving in a most ungentle- 
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manly, unlover-like way; for this visit of 
old Talbot's seemed to have filled up his 
day's cup of annoyance and vexation to the 
brim. 

"Nay, Frank dear ; don't be so cross; 
you've been to see your father ; is it so 
wonderful that mine should call just to 
"welcome me home again ? I won't let him 
come again if you tell me you do not lito 
it. But why will not your father come to 
see me — and your sisters ? Ah ! I begin to 
understand now something of what you told 
me at the Trossachs. And yet I shoidd ao 
like to know your sisters, Frank." 

" They leave town, dearest, almost imme- 
diately ; everybody is out of London now. 
Even I myself may have to leave you for a 
day or two. But then, Evelyn, are you not 
satisfied with this pretty little nest I have 
got for you to call its mistress ? You would 
not surely wish that our wild mountain life 
should have lasted so for ever ? " 

" Oh,— wouldn't I ? " 
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Frank laughed. 

" You could never have believed that it 
would then, you little baby." 

" Perhaps not, Frank ; but I liked it. 
You were never cross with me there." 
And for the first time Warburton saw a 
pout on the beautiful baby's lips that had 
hitherto opened only in smiles or with kisses 
from him. 

Love in the Trossachs, and love in Lon- 
don are two such very different things ! 

But the dinner hour came, and with it 
the Marquis of Hautville; and, however 
much inclined to be pettish with his pretty 
runaway Master Frank might have been 
before, when he saw the very marked at- 
tention that De Lacy paid her, not as he 
was in the habit of doing to most women, 
but real and undisguised and unaffected, 
as if he too were taken aback and fascinated 
by that nameless charm which had so 
completely swept over himself, he be- 
gan to feel that h^ must have been most 
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ridiculously cross and ill-natured tbat 
afternoon, and vrished his guest most 
heartily away, that he might make it up 
again. 

He had been a brute, he said to himself 
as he watched her you»g face beaming with 
animation and enjoyment at the brilliant 
chit-chat and repartee De Lacy was leading 
her into ; new again almost to Evelyn hor- 
solf, after the humdrum style of thing that 
he had been allowing himself to fell into of 
late. But then he had been frightfully 
worried. Still his own indiscretions rose 
up to annoy and condemn him. 

What right had he to make himself dis- 
agreeable, as he had done, to that sweet girl 
who had given up everything from purest 
love for him ? It was unmanly, cowardly, 
to visit his petty annoyances on her head. 
She too would have her own sorrows and 
her own troubles in good time ; they were 
growing on her even now. Her young eyes 
were already being opened to the nature of 
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the step that she had taken and the re- 
lationship she bore- to him. And he !— 
Heavens ! — ^he ought to kiss every tear away, 
and smooth down each rising grief I 

Yes, and he would too ! He would never 
again be so pettish as he had been that 
afternoon. But he had been annoyed with 
everything during the day ; his dark star 
must have been in the ascendant. He hated 
the idea of his father's ready-made wife ; he 
was too happy with Evelyn, if people would 
only let him alone, to be driven from her 
to Annerley Park; he was incensed that 
old Talbot should have dared to visit at his 
house ; and he was now beginning to feel 
particularly uncomfortable at seeing that 
the Marquis of Hautville was talking to 
Evelyn with an interested deference and 
respect that he was not at all in the 
habit of showing to every member of the 
sex. 

And so. Master Frank was very well 
pleased when:" at last the marquis took his 
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leave ; and went to bed himself, promising 
to be not quite so cross a boy on the mor- 
row if ho were spared, and the circum- i 
stances more propitious. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

MR. AND MRS. HEYLAND. 

" Do put that tiresome paper down ! " 
It was a very pretty woman that spoke ; 

and of course it was her husband to whom 

the pettish remonstrance was addressed. 
The scene was in a light and cheerful 

breakfast-parlour; the locale a terrace in 

the West End of town ; the hour about ten 

o'clock in the morning. 

The actors were young, good-looking, and 

apparently in comfortable circumstances; 

the lady's age might be some one- or-two 
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ond-twenty, tbe gentleman's possibly about! 
ten years moi'e. 

She was what you would call an csceed-j 
ingly pretty girl; small but exquimtely-l 
formed, her figure seemed faultless in all iti 
beautiful proportions, in the simple but nea^ 
little morning dress she wore. Her featnresl 
were fine and marked with the most delieatefj 
chiselling; the bloom and the freshneaa ofj 
youth had not yet faded from her soft 
peach-like cheeks ; but her mouth was 1 
feature which, beyond all otbersj gave the' 
peculiar charm to her expression, when 
the arching Ups opened with the winning 
smile she knew how well to assume, and 
displayed the little pearl banks within. Her 
eyebrows, too, had that peculiar arching 
about them which you generally associate 
with wit, and a slight dash of coquettish- 
ness in a woman. Tou would never hare 
thought of calling her strong-minded or 
intellectual, certainly, but very interesting, 
very fascinating ; and the smallness and 
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delicacy of the little jewelled hand, as it 
moved about, fairy-like, among the appli- 
ances of that tempting breakfast-table, were 
enough in themselves to stamp her, as she 
was, of gentle blood. 

Her husband, too, was decidedly hand- 
some. Perhaps his good looks had been 
his bane, for they had had a good deal to 
do in the matter of his acceptance by this 
pretty little doll now sitting beside him, 
whose only dowry had been her beauty and 
her fascination, — very powerful enthrallers 
for the moment, certainly ; but sufficient 
time had passed since then to divest them 
of most of their fictitious merit ; and at 
this stage of the Heyland's history, the 
gentleman entirely failed to appreciate the 
sacrifice the lady had made in having con- 
descended from being nobody at all herself, 
except the pet and the spoilt child of her 
family, to marry him whose bodyship of 
any kind remained still to be made. 

Their names were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Heyland. 
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Mr. Heyland held a capital appointment 
in the Downing Street Establishment, and 
was an especial favourite with all in office. 
ITnlike our friend Frank, he was a perfect 
model for energy and work, and was looked 
upon as a rising man. But unluckily for 
himself, he had married, long before a man 
should marry now-a-days — this pretty, 
yonng, fascinating, but silly girl, who 
wished to rise much faster than even her 
clever husband could help her to ; and 
after the first few months of the necessary 
amount of love and devotion, due at such a 
time, were over, Mrs. Heyland boldly — at 
least if anything she had ever done 
deserved to be so called — determined to 
use the blessings that indulgent nature had 
provided her with, as the means of attaining 
to scenes of happiness and degrees of lux- 
ury which her husband's restricted salary 
denied to her at home. 

She had married her husband "for love ;" 
a most siUy thing to do at this stage of the 
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nineteenth century ; and she knew it now. 
But the romance of the school-girl was 
strong within her then ; she had forgotten 
for the moment that the world is not now 
constituted as in the days of Jacob and 
Kebecca. She once had the strong faith of 
a girPs fresh early years, that eight hundred 
a year, with the tiian she might love, would 
have been about the height of human bliss. 
She had enjoyed the two months' ramble 
and expenditure on the Continent (which by 
the bye had swallowed up the best half of 
that year's income), but she now felt all the 
languor and listlessness of a discontented wife 
on her return to town, when the novelty and 
excitement of the bride had passed into the 
humdrum monotony of the wife; and the 
necessity became at once apparent that she, 
in aU the pride of her youth and beauty, 
with all her dreams of conquest unfulfilled, 
should settle quietly down with the husband 
of her choice in a respectable but decidedly 
unpretending part of town. 
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Two or three years more of wedded life 
had proved to the newly married couple 
that they had better have left it alone. 

Charles Heyland had sprung from a very 
good family indeed, and he held a very fair 
position in the Foreign Office. His abilities 
were decidedly good, he had quite sufficient 
interest to throw satisfactory light on the 
future that might be before him; every- 
thing in fact smiled upon him but this 
unfortunate marriage. The deed was done 
' rashly, in a hurry ; as men have ever done 

things since the world began, when they 
allow themselves to be fooled by woman's 
arts and woman's beauty ; — done, before he 
had time to calculate the cost of what mar- 
riage now-a-days must be among the class 
in which he professed to move. His wife 
had been the pretty spoilt yoimg pet of a 
prosperous but by no means wealthy family j 
her every wish had been gratified from 
earliest infancy by a parent foolishly fond 
of her; how could she possibly do other 
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than expect that hopes and wishes scarcely 
even formed should* now be catered for and 
gratified by the happy husband on whom 
she had bestowed herself ? 

She found it otherwise, however, after the 
honeymoon trip was ended. The unexpand- 
ing salary of Downing Street admitted of 
but few extravagances; their lavish ex- 
penditure over the first two months called for 
retrenchment now ; and poor Mrs. Heyland, 
my heroine of this chapter, was a few months 
back dying from pure inanition. 

But as she got tired of her husband and 
his ways and means, she ^rew to like some 
of his friends, who seemed to have more 
enticing ways and more substantial means 
at their disposal. As a petted girl in her 
own home, she had coaxed her foolish father 
to shut his eyes to all but the necessity that 
his favourite child should appear as others 
did in the race of fashion. Her dressmaker's 
bill would scarcely have cast discredit on 
the daughter of a viscount; the smiling 
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'assistants at Howell and James' were far 
'more obsequious to her than to many of their 
titled customers. She did not on marrying 
think that a Downing Street clerk's salary 
'of eight hxmdred a year, in itself barely 
snfficient for the wants of a London club 
man, whatever his ultimate prospects might 
be, would never stand the wear and. tear of 
snch requirements as hers. She missed her 
drives, her rides, the use of an opera box, 
the last new novel even on her table, the 
thousand things that silently hut potently 
prove that money is at work to make home 
what it ought to be. And she grew to feel 
that her husband had unwarrantably taken 
her from her own sphere to amalgamate 
her with his. 

True, he might rise to it, as his talents 
and prospects entitled him to ; but was she 
to drudge on with him through all her 
brightest years, contented with such love 
and admiration as he alone might choose to 
bestow upon her, happy in her home and 
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her' domestic concerns, perhaps even oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to make both ends 
of their income meet? Eidiculous ! Was 
it for this that she had married? To 
have arrived already at the brink of fashion- 
able life, as she had done ; to be flattered 
and admired and courted; and then — to 
marry, and be hurled ever so far back again 
till her husband should attain to the same 
eminence years hence, when she herself 
might be old and passee I No, no ; this 
was not marriage as it must be, and as 
young ladies and their wise mammas will 
have it in the nineteenth century. 

But if her husband were tiresome him- 
self, he had some capital friends. The 
Marquis of Hautville was one. 

Arthur de Lacy, who was on intimate 
terms with this pretty little grumbler at 
she hardly knew what (Heyland and he 
had been chums at Eton), soon got suffi- 
ciently behind the scenes of their married 
life to know that there existed no great 
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amount of connubial bliss there. He saw 
that the young wife pined and fretted after 
scenes and gaieties and luxuries, that her 
own husband could never possibly afford to 
indulge her in; and while he pitied his 
friend for having saddled himself with such 
an expensive toy for life, he had not the 
slightest objection to play with it a little 
himself ; and at first he thought it was but 
kind to offer so very pretty a woman some 
of the many advantages which his own 
brilliant position had surrounded him 
with. It was such a treat for her now to 
drive in the park, for instance ; a thing 
she had for long been imaccustomed to ; and 
then the marquis was so very attentive to 
her, much more so than her husband ; later 
in the evening it was so pleasant to dance 
with one who could waltz as Hautville was 
known to do ; and the fatigue and the 
flushing that the last deux temps brought with 
it, would render it not only plausible but 
necessary that a retreat to the refreshment 
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salons should be sought for, and sometimes 
even the cooler and more solitary retirement 
of the conservatory or moonlit balcony 
beyond. 

And as their intimacy increased, the 
marquis soon learnt to know the hardships 
that his friend's charming little wife had to 
submit to, for having chosen him to be 
her lord and master ; till, by degrees, every- 
thing that she felt wanting from her own 
resources, was one by one provided for her 
by the kindness of the marquis. Her drives 
once more became established; she even 
learnt to ride again. If she had not her 
own opera box, Hautville's was ever at her 
service, and answered quite the same pur- 
pose. The richness of her dress again 
approached the magnificence of former days, 
the costliness of her jewellery by far ex- 
ceeded it. Charles Heyland's friends shook 
their heads ominously when his name was 
mentioned, and fancied for a time that he 
would ruin himself by indulging his pretty 
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wife in all her whims and extravagances ; 
but the whims and the extravagances went 
on increasing, and somehow the ruin did 
not follow. 

He was not so constantly with his wife, 
as in the earlier days of their married life ; 
of course not. It was by no means necessary 
that he should be at the opera every night ; 
she had the Marquis of Hautville to attend 
on her. Her husband had never been much 
of a dancing man, nor very much addicted 
to late hours even in his bachelor days ; and 
so while she was whirling in the giddy 
mazes of the last deux temp8^ or helping to 
applaud the last new ballet dancer, he 
would cab it quietly home again, and learn 
the later news of the evening from his wife 
at the breakfast-table, if her ladyship con- 
descended to be communicative in the 
morning. 

In one respect he had latterly had much 
more peace of mind than in the earlier days 
of his married life. The constant demand 
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upon his purse, that at one time seemed to 
threaten him with total annihilation, gradu- 
ally grew less frequent, and at last almost 
ceased entirely. He must have thought, if 
indeed he ever thought at all about it, that 
his wife had become a most excellent ma- 
nager, for her dresses were richer, her style 
more extravagant by far than when he was 
the caterer himself; in fact, she emerged 
again into the bright sunshine of the un- 
married girl, and he seemed to find that the 
costs were less, and the grumbling also less 
than in the days of the newly-fledged wife. 
Perhaps he knew a thing or two, but 
wisely thought that while matters worked 
on so respectably, and apparently correctly, 
he had just as well keep his knowledge to 
himself. 

And now after all this very long roundabout 
explanation, I am only just where I started 
at the commencement of my chapter when 
the lady said, — 
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" Do put that tiresome paper down." 
The husband turned uneasily in his cliair. 
" Surely, Caroline, if I leave you tree to 
select your evening amusement to your own 
Kking, you might extend the same privilege 
to me in the morning." 

" But it ia only in the morning that I can 
talk to you at all, and then you are so con- 
Btantly engrossed with that horrible paper." 
And Mrs. Heyland pouted and looked disap- 
pointed, as if she really had wanted to talk 
about something. _■ 

" That is no fault of mine," replied her 
husband carelessly, " I am seldom so occu- 
pied as to be inaccessible to you." 

" You are happier without me, I boliere ;■ 
but, although we have chosen this life apart,' 
why will you not listen to me at times ; T^e' 
need not surely be enemies ? " 

" No ; that were happiness too g^eaf." ' 
"Tou are insulting, Charles." -■ 

'' No, my dear, I am only reading, if you 
would let me. I have had no coffee yet." 
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" Do not be so impatient, — it is but this 
moment made.-" 

"Why do you disturb me at my paper 
then ? " 

" May a wife never speak to her husband 
during breakfast ? " 

" Ahem ! " and Mr. Heyland relaxed into 
one of those smiles that are most puzzling to 
interpretation, as he received the coffee 
from his lady's hand, and listlessly turned 
his chair to the breakfest-table. 

" How can I add to your happiness, Ca- 
roline ? " 

"Don't talk so ridiculously, Charles ;'' 
and pretty Mrs. Heyland looked as if she 
were going to cry. " It was not once such 
a task to have to listen to me." 

" But you are less dependent on me now, 
Caroline, you know." 

"Or rather you have grown indifferent 
to what wi^s once a pleasure." 

" Like a child, I suppose, tired of its 
toys," and the tiresome paper, which 
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really had been laid aside, was again 1 
resumed. 

They might have been a loving oouplj 

once, but they didn't seem a bit like ^M 

■ now. 

" I want to go to Brighton, Charles," peiwl 
sisted Mrs. Heyland, "when everyone iaJ 
out of town. I have never been there, yoi»« 
know, and it is so long since we have liacll 
an excursion of any kind together." 

"Together ! You do not surely mean thafe I 
I should accompany you? " 

"Indeed I do, Charles; I think it will 
do you good." 

"You are very kind, but is London 
really so empty that there is no attraction 
left?" 

The accentuation was so distinct that it 
brought a blush upon the lady's tell-tale 
cheeks. 

"I understand you, of course, Charles, it 
would be ridiculous to say I did not ; but I 
thought these allusions had ceased between 
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us. Besides, if you ever did value my 
love — and I think you once did, — and if 
you have not grown to hate me altogether, 
you should hardly be the first to crush a 
wish on my part to fly from scenes that I 
am weary of. The Marquis of Hautville 
does leave town in a day or two, but his 
departure has not the slightest reference to 
my request. His destination is certainly not 
Brighton, and whether he went or stayed 
we should possibly see less of him than we 
have done." 

A smile of glad satisfaction shot over Mr, 
Hey land's features, but he strove very hard 
to conceal it. 

*^ Indeed ! '' he said, "a love quarrel I 
presume ? " 

" For shame, Charles. To your wife ! " 

^^ Forgive me, Caroline, I have been 
used to strange things lately." 

" We have both much need for forgive- 
ness, Charles ; our home is not what once it 
was." 
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'* I have done my best to make it bear- 
able to you, by allowing you your own "way 
Tery much, unquestioned. What can have 
caused this very sudden wish for a change?" 

" Perhaps regret for the past j is it too 
late?" 

And the young wife laid her hand upon 
her husband's arm, which was now con- 
veniently near her. 



"Wag I wrong to disturb you at your 
paper now?" 

Mrs. Heyland's features had brightened 
wonderfully since last she spoke, and her 
husband's now wore a happy snule. 

We dare not penetrate behind the mys- 
teries of these asterisks, nor encroach on 
ground sacred to the reconciliation of an 
estranged and diTided home. But the trip 
to Brighton appeared to have been decided 
on, for Charles Heyland, springing gaily 
from his chair, as the clock on the mantel- 
piece struck eleven, and touching his wife 
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on her shoulder en passant^ in a way he had 
not done for many a month, said as he left 
the room, " If our breakfast hour is to run 
as late into every day as this, Caroline, I 
shall be ashamed to ask for leave." 

Poor Charles Heyland! you were very 
happy that morning, for in spite of much 
that might have induced to the contrary, 
you had still a kindly feeling left for your 
pretty silly wife. It would be cruel to pull 
the curtain from your eyes, and tell you 
that your morning dream of happiness was 
but the result of something of the kind you 
had yourself so nearly guessed at,— a dis- 
agreement and some unpleasant recrimination 
on the preceding afternoon between the lady 
who has now so cleverly talked you over and 
the fashionable Marquis of Hautville, whose 
fetters at this stage were beginning to grow 
irksome. 




THE OCCUEItENCES OF A MOENINQ, 



Feank Waebueton awoke on that same 
moming mth a full determination to adhere 
to the good reBolationB he had formed on 
the preceding night, that as far as the 
power within him lay, he would ever- 
more render himself more amiable and 
agreeable to all Her Majesty's subjectB with 
whom he might have occasion to come in 
contact than he had that day done. 

TTp at Kichmond the sun shone out 
brightly for an October morning over the 
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fine old park and the still sleepy-looking 
villas that nestle on the banks and in the 
bends of the river, with their rich green 
lawns sweeping down to the water's edge, 
and their ancestral trees, now spangled with 
the golden foliage of the declining year ; — 
it popped inquisitively in at the windows of 
the menage so newly formed, lost a few of 
its golden rays by getting them entangled in 
the rich tresses of Evelyn's hair; lighted up, 
with those of them that escaped the en- 
tanglement, the varied background of that 
cheerful breakfast room, and shed pretty 
flickering gleams of its radiance through the 
overhanging boughs of the brilliant creeping 
plants that waved and danced about the 
window-frames, on the costly ornaments, and 
the rich vases, full of rarest flowers, that 
twinkled and sparkled, and gave out their 
opal tints of beauty to its warm embrace. 

And Evelyn this morning looked as bril- 
liant as the sunshine or the sunbeams that 
were playing all around her. The shadows 



of the evening had passed away — shadows i 
eeventeen seldom reach to moming; and : 
Prank did rise with an overflowing rush ( 
the mUk of human kindness, there was < 
tainly nothing in the appearance of his pretty I 
Tareakfast-maker to check the harmonioual 
influences that might accrue therefrom. 

"You are not so miserable now, you littla-l 
simpleton?" he asked, as a silvery peal ofl 
laughter still left its echoes chnging round , 
the room, and her dark hazel eyes were j 
turned upon him in all their bright sparkling 1 
beauty, beaming with delight at something 
he had just been saying. 

"Oh, yes, but I am, Prank," and the 
little rebel, who seemed to have a pout at 
any moment at her command, instantly 
called it to her rescue ; " only when you are 
with me, Frank, I feel thus light and happy 
again. Why do you make me think of 
it ? " and the beaming face already lost a 
little of its sparkle. 

"Think of what?" 
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^^Of being alone — of your leaving me. 
Oh! do not go to-day, dear Frank," she 
added coaxingly. "I'll read to you, sing 
to you, do anything you like to keep you 
with me, and perhaps in a day or two I 
may get more used to it all." 

" You are petted too much already, you 
little humbug ; you have had it too much 
your own way in the Highlands." 

But Frank's arm was thrown very 
fondly round the little humbug's waist, 
and he led her to the couch beside the 
window that looked out on the noble 
river. 

" If you fancy you are to hold me ever 
thus in these same silken chains," — yet he 
looked as if the chains didn't gall him much 
— " you are very much mistaken, my pretty 
Evelyn. I have just one little hour at your 
disposal," he added, looking at his watch, 
"not a moment more, so if you want to profit 
by it make the most of it and of myself, for 
at noon I am public property ; " and Frank 
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looked sadder as he thought of it, for he 
seemed to enjoy his present more than he 
thought he was likely to do his coming 
engagement. 

In truth Warburton, changeable as he 
had ever been before in all hie flirtations 
and amours, was not as yet in the very 
slightest degree tired of this graceful girl who 
had kindled a flame of purer love within him 
than anything of the kind that he had ever 
felt for woman before ; who had loved him 
BO well and so truly, and brightened up his 
heart and home for the last few weeks, with 
a sunshine and a joy he had never known 
till now, and this even although she was 
not now invested with the sacred name of 
wife. She was so gentle and winning in 
her manner, with that nameless charm ever 
around her like a halo, which he could 
not have described in words perhaps, but 
most potently had been made to feel; so 
loving, so pure and refined in her nature, 
that insensibly he grew to like her so irell^ 
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that at timels when he had leisure to think, 
he was actually startled to feel how power- 
ful was the hold she had gained upon him— 
how helpless he would feel himself without 
her. 

She was just what Master Frank could 
have married ; beautiful as a poet's dream, 
artless and gentle, brilliant and fascinating 
and young; no trace of her low born origin 
ever broke out to horrify his fastidious 
taste, or wound his sensitive ideas of correct 
ness ; she had that native inborn grace about 
her, which would have enabled her at any 
moment to have taken her place among the 
most nobly bom of England's daughters. 
True, she might want the assurance which 
the wear and tear of fashionable life can 
alone impart ; but it was the very absence of 
all this that Warburton thought so delicious, 
and paramount above all her other graces 
was the one so seldom found in woman, an 
unconscious wish to please — ^not to shine, a 
power within herself to make herself be- 

/m2 
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loved more than the tact to make others 
love her. 

The morning wore on, the sun rose higher 
in the heavens, hut its bright beams still 
flickered about the half-shaded windows of 
that pretty breakfast-parlour, as if flirting 
by way of a change with the brilliant 
colouring and the gorgeous blossoms of the 
damask-covered couch they sat on ; and still 
at nearly midday, when other and less fortu- 
nate fellows than "Warburton were immersed 
in the full business of their overy-day life, he 
sat tojong with that small white hand and 
playing with the clustering ringlets that 
floated in their rich beauty round his own 
neck as well as hers, till a loud knock at 
the outer door startled him into propriety 
again. 

Loud hurried steps were heard approach- 
ing; the door of the parlour was opened 
somewhat noisily, and with a jaunty leer 
and would-be careless swagger, the re- 
pulsive figure of Mr. Philip Talbot 
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broke in upon the sunbeams and the love- 
making. 

The angry blood mounted into Warbur- 
ton's cheek as he sprang on his feet, and, 
scowling at his visitor, said, 

^^ Why are you here unannounced. Sir?" 
and he tugged with his left arm most 

savagely at the bell-pull. 

*^ Please, Sir," said the neat servant girl, 
struggling hard but ineffectually for an en- 
trance at the door,, which Talbot seemed 
determined to prevent, "Please, Sir — " 

" My dear fellow, the fault's all mine. She 
did her duty like a volunteer, and yielded 
her position only when I opened upon her a 
charge from my kissing battery. Mustn't 
treat me as a stranger, you know. I don't 
want announcements, and all that sort of 
stuff, when I drop in in a friendly way. 
All bosh, my boy. You haven't finished 
breakfast, have you?" and Talbot cast a 
wistful look at the table, with its unfinished 
and still tempting remains. 
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If a live shell had been thrown into that! 

, pretty breakfast-parlour, it could hardlyl 

hare created much greater consternatiou. I 

Somehow Frank had always bated thiag 
man, even in earlier and very different | 
transactions with him, and Evelyn stood 
trembling from her weU-known knowledge 
of the fact. Talbot alone seemed uncon- I 
cemed and at his ease. J 

" I called yesterday, immediately I heard I 
of your arrival, to pay my respeets to you ; I 
found little Ewy looking very jolly and \ 
rumpish ; and now I've come to pay my 
duty to yourself." 

" And what the devil do you want with, 
either of us. Sir? How dare you intrude 
on my privacy thus ? " 

"Wh ew! that's the way the land lies, 

is it ? " and Talbot's ugly eyes opened wider 
and rolled more menacingly as he viewed 
the pair. *'Is this the way you treat old 
Mends after so long an absence ? A fond 
father. Sir, bursting with affection for an 
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only child ; the only daughter of his heart, 
the prop of his declining years. Why, Sir, 
don't you know that girl is your wife^ and 
that I am in consequence your respected 
father-in-law, although you don't seem to 
appreciate the connection as you ought to. 
You may stare, my boy, but it's truth. 
Ask anybody who knows twopence worth 
of Scotch law. I didn't mean to hit 
you so hard, all of a lump like; but 
you have brought it on yourself by your 
d — d incivility. You're a pretty son- 
in-law ! " 

" Evelyn, for God's sake leave us," said 
Frank, waving her away with one hand, 
while with the other he wiped the beads of 
cold perspiration that had sprung unbidden 
to his forehead. And the poor girl, now 
weeping fipom the unaccustomed scene she 
was a witness to, was but too glad of the 
permission to withdraw. 

The two men glared on each other for a 
moment as beasts of prey ; but Warburton 
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was no match at this kind of work for one \ 
like Talhot. 

The latter tumbled coolly into one of tHe , 
richly cushioned chairs, and taking up the ' 
crumpled morning paper that had dropped 
from the breakfast-table, commenced as 
quietly to read it as if he had been the 
owner of that elegant apartment. 

For a moment Warburton stood irreso- 
lute, for the suddenness of the shock had 
taken him aback. ' His wife 1 ' ' His father- 
in-law ! ' Scotch law ! ' Vague, indistinct 
ideas rose phantom-like to his remem- 
brance, which spoke to him that this was 
.not all stuff; but, heavens!— -what sort of 
enlightenment was this ? 

"What do you want with me?" he 
gasped, at last, in a tone almost burlesqueing 
the cool carelessness, of the occupant of the 
easy-chair. 

" Some conTersation when it suits you ; 
but don't be in a hurry; I am in none 
whateyer; I can wait; never was more 
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comfortable in my life. Like your rooms, 
Warburton, very much." 

^^ Talbot," said Warburton, half maddened 
by the cool assurance of the other, ^'you 
and I are not strangers." 

" Never thought so till now. Sir." 

^^ Then what the devil do you mean by 
this ? — what do you want ? " 

'^ Some money at your convenience, if 
you find it easier than conversation." 

Poor Warburton felt that he was in toils. 
The beads sprang out on his forehead again, 
and he really had not taken champagne for 
his breakfast that morning. He tried to 
bring his watch once more to his "assistance, 
as he had already done before that morning, 
to free himself playfully from a tete-a-tete 
of a very different ehararter ton. this. 

'^ I have an engagement ♦in half an hour, 

Talbot. If you have anything to say to 

me, any object in this visit, be good enough 

to explain it, and be brief ; if not, allow me 

to ring for the servant, and wish you good 
morning." 
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"You've got a confoundedly disagreeable 
sort of way about you, since you travelled 
up north." 

Talbot spoke lazily aa he turned ia the 
comfortable chair, perfectly indifferent to 
the hint implied, and still poring over the 
paper. 

" What have Ewy or I ever done to 
make you so irritable with us ? " 

Warburton ground his teeth in helpless 
rage, as he listened to the vulgar familiarity 
attempted to be thrust upon him. * 

"Us!" he hissed fiercely, "what claim 
have you, Sir, to associate yourself with 
that lady or with me ? Evelyn is my 
property now, Mr. Talbot." 

"The devil a doubt of it! I never 
intended to cast the shadow of a doubt 
upon that Httle fact." 

This was too much for Frank, now almost 
maddened by such a scene in his own castle. 
So, tearing the paper from Talbot's hands, 
he said, with arms akimbo, 
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"Throw that paper down, Sir, and tell 
me what your purpose is !" 

" You'll shake my nerves if you go on in 
this way ; upon my soul you will. I came 
to make a friendly visit ; it may he too early 
for your fashionable ideas ; but a father and 
a daughter, Mr. Warburton ! These are 
sacred ties, not even severed by marriage." 

There was an emphasis on the word mar- 
riage, that went like an electric shock through 
every nerve and tissue of Warburton's 
frame. '^ Now you shall speak!" he said, 
springing from his chair, and firmly clutch- 
ing Talbot by the collar. "What about this 
father and daughter ? You allude to Evelyn. 
Whether she be your daughter or not, I 
neither know nor care at this moment, but 
she is mine by your own agreement now; 
bought on your own terms ; paid for — " 

" No, not paid for. Sir ! " 

And Mr. Talbot became submissive, almost 
obsequious in a moment. " That is exactly 
what I wished to explain to you quietly 
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only you -wouldn't have it ; not paid for, 
Sir, at half her value. Why, Sir, she hadn't 
left the stage a week before inquiries about 
her were as rife as for green peas and 
summer cherries in spring time, and offers 
that woiJd have trebled yours were poured 
on me from every quarter. I dou't know 
at all what I was about, Mr. Warburton, 
when I allowed you to Lave her on such 
terms." 

"Talbot, you are talking nonsenae, and 
you know it," said Warburton less fiercely; 
for this feature of the case hadn't the same 
horror for him somehow that the other had. 
■ " You may or might have made a better 
book for aught I know ; I have nothing in 
the world to do with that ; but you have 
my written bond, and I have yours. Our 
bargain is complete. I happen to have 
possession of Evelyn, not only of her person, 
but also of her affections ; and, for anything 
further, Sir, there is the door ! " 

*'And that slight division makes this 
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trifling diflference, that inside this door I 
shall be content with a paltry thousand paid 
over to me now in excess of our little 
bargain, as you call it ; which sum I sorely 
need at this moment, and the want of which 
has alone procured you the honour which 
you don't seem to appreciate of this morning's 
call — and outside it, if refused, I shall hire 
a cab and drive straight to Lombard Street, 
call on your respected father, a man for 
whose character I have a profound admira- 
tion, and tell him that your marriage with 
Miss Agnes Oliphant will only be the signal 
for the institution of my charge of bigamy 
against his son." 

"Villain!" 

" Thank you, Sir ; good morning." 

And Talbot left the room as suddenly and 
as unceremoniously as he had entered it. 

Warburton almost reeled, and, with a 
heavy sickening feeling, sank down half 
unconsciously on one of the nearest couches ; 
and, for the first time in his careless life, a 
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little glimpse of pure horror opened up before 
his mind's eye. Little texts, long forgotten, 
rang painfully chasing each other through 
his bewildered brain : " We are the creatures 
of fate ; " " We know not what a day or an 
hour may bring forth." But the vision that 
had just vanished, of old Talbot in his anger, 
was a text far more difficult of reading than 
any of these remembered ones. And although 
he sat for a full quarter of an hour, with his 
elbows on his knees, and his face buried 
deep in his hands, he only saw the horror of 
his situation, without one glimpse of light 
as to how he might escape his fate. 

What fools we are to go to bed at night, 
with resolutions of rising superior to the 
angels in benignity in the morning ! Better, 
far better, let things wag and take their 
common course; and then, if the thunder 
storms do come, they sweep but over the 
beaten track of every-day life, — they meet 
in their fury no fairy-built castles to vent 
their rage on. 
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Now Warburton had been building castles, 
I fear, and this little squall had caught him 
at disadvantage. He knew quite enough of 
Talbot, in all his former dealings with him, 
to feel perfectly convinced that little mercy 
was to be expected at his hands; and his 
parting speech had most unmistakably 
announced his terms: either an enormous 
sum of money paid over to him at once, 
with the absolute certainty of a repetition of 
the same demand as often as that gentleman's 
necessities might render such expedient, or, 
the threat now no longer concealed, but 
fearlessly and openly hurled against him, 
that a freak of youth in his case was likely 
to be made the curse of all his after life. 

The silver bells of the little clock on the 
mantelpiece chimed the hour of noon, and 
Frank started from his reverie. The sun- 
beams had disappeared from the room, for 
the world's sun had risen high in the 
heavens, as if in scorn of the scene that it 
had witnessed there ; and hu sun had left 
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it at his bidding. He recollected his 
engagement with his sisters at Grosvenor 
Square ; and, glad of the excuse of hurrying 
from his own house, even without a word of 
kindness or consolation to poor Evelyn, he 
sprang into the light dog-cart that was wait- 
ing for him at the hour appointed, and drove 
straight to his father's door. 

The stillness and the soft mellowed light 
of his mother's drawing-room, artistically 
subdued as the latter was, could scarcely 
fail to throw something of their soothing 
influence over him ; and the few minutes 
that he had there to himself before he was 
interrupted, gave him time to collect his 
scattered senses. And the result of these 
few minutes thus quietly passed was, that 
he succeeded in persuading himself that that 
fool Talbot must have been drunk or some- 
thing worse to have dared to terrify him as 
he had done by his dark hints of marriage 
and Scotch law ; but yet, that if the man 
really did require another douceur , to keep 
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his tongue quiet, why — ^his father was a 
banker, notoriously wealthy, and he was 
unquestionably his heir ; — it would only be 
anticipating matters a little, and there would 
still be abundance left for troubles to come, 
even although the present group of them 
should be pensioned off. Yes, Talbot should 
have some money, certainly. Harm him, 
of course he could not, but it would never 
do to have such a fellow talking as he might 
do. 

Frank had settled this all very comfortably 
in his own mind, and was just beginning to 
wonder why his magnificent sisters didn't 
show up, when the drawing-room door was 
opened, and to his horror, in the very midst 
of business hours and City work, his father, 
whom all the world would have looked for 
at such a time in his own bank-parlour in 
Lombard Street, escorted a lady into the 
room. The banker looked pleased, and his 
face brightened up still mwe as he caught 
sight of his son; and with a grace and ele- 
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gancc wliich Frank tried in vain to assume 
at the moment, ho perfonned the introduc- 
tion on which he had staked so many of his 
hopes. For his companion was Miss Agnes 
Oliphant. 

There was nothing in the poor girl to 
hon-ify any one; far from it, yet the look 
Frank turned on his father was none of the 
most affectionate or grateful. 

Miss Oliphant was young certainly, not 
more than twenty, perhaps. She was not ele- 
gant, for she was below the average height 
of woman, hut at a casual glance there was 
nothing whatever about her to strike you 
as in the very slightest degree disagreeable. 
Nor was she pretty ; her colour was against 
her in this, and her features, though correct 
enough individually, didn't harmonize some- 
how as they should have done in so yoimg 
a girl, to make her attractive. She didn't 
look very happy either, probably from some 
little embarrassment naturally enough created 
by her sudden introduction immediately on 
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hep arrival in England among people and 
styles and manners as different as possible 
from anything she had been nsed to in her 
Indian home, and the airs of chilliness and 
hauteur of which the elegant Misses War- 
burton could no more have divested them- 
selves when conversing with her than they 
could of their magnificent attire. 

It almost seems a shame to cut a poor 
girl to pieces so. You might see such every 
day and never notice them; perhaps in some 
cases you might even admire them; but 
then you see this particular lady had the 
fortune, good or bad as it may turn out, to 
be looked upon as the possible incumbent of 
the Warburton honours ; and it would never 
do to admit a little chit like this from India 
into a first-class English family where the 
men were all brave and the women all fair 
without some sort of criticism upon her. 
Perhaps the very best idea, after all, that 
in the abstract could be given of her was 

that of Mr. Warburton, senior, when he 
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described her as interesting and rather 
lady-like. 

And as the Misses Warburton now entered 
the drawing-room, brilliant in beauty, ra- 
diant in smiles, effervescing with good- 
humour, and charming in the complete ele- 
gance of their morning toilette, the odds 
at first sight would doubtless have been 
immeasurably against our Indian compared 
with our English beauties ; yet there might 
be some with tact enough to discern that, 
however supremely the Misses Warburton 
might shine in this their own particular 
sphere, there might be other spheres, per- 
liaps, in the mazes and intricacies of married 
life, in which this poor little Indian girl, 
even in spite of her enormous wealth, might 
possibly far eclipse them. 

The introduction and the interview passed 
over well enough. Frank tried to shake off 
the nightmare of the morning, and even 
exerted himself to be agreeable at luncheon. 
He pleased his father by showing a little 
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gentlemanly attention to Miss Oliphant. 
It needed but little of his art to please his 
lady mother; and then he took his sisters 
into the conservatory, and without knowing 
a bit what he was doing, aimless almost of 
any motive, undecided even as to any defi- 
nite course of action for himself, he won 
them over to his own side and his own inte- 
rests, no matter what those interests might 
be so long as he himself believed in them ; 
and he left them as his sworn allies, his sure 
defenders in all life's cares and scrapes. 
There was not another brother in the world 
like Frank ! Wild he possibly might be, 
all young men were so for a season now ; 
but Frank was all right at bottom. 

His mother smiled most sweetly on him 
as he bade adieu, his sisters kissed their 
hands and waved their perfumed handker- 
chiefs and said they would weary for him 
on the morrow. Even Miss Oliphant looked 
happy and pleased at the excitement his 
presence had wrought among the only group 
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that she had loamt to know" in England 
yet; and Frank jumped again into Ms cab 
and rattled away back to Eichmond in a 
much more comfortable frame of mind than 
when he had driven from it in the morning. 

But his conscience had pricked him once 
or twice during the day for having left 
without a word of kindness to her whose 
life had little but kindness now from which 
to draw its happiness. 

It was not Evelyn's fault certainly that 
her ruffian father had created the morning 
scene; but while it lasted, Frank, in his 
usual hasty way, jumbled up the one with 
the other, and all forgetful of his overnight 
purpose of reformation, visited in his pettish 
way the sin of the father on this child 
of the first generation. He was sorry for it 
now, of course; poor fellow, he was gene- 
rally Borry when sorrow came too late, 
always in a mess of some kind, away firom 
one extreme to another, and ever, as now, 
ready when too late and the mischief was 
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done to make reparation for his misdeeds. 
He had certainly said nothing unkind to 
Evelyn that morning after the painful scene 
with her father, for he had never seen her 
at all; but he felt like all true penitents 
that his sins of omission were quite as great 
as those of commission ; he should have gone 
and seen her, and been kind to her ere he 
left the house. However, it didn't matter, 
he was going to do it now. 

He sprang up the steps, and stopped for 
a moment at the little breakfast-parlour. 
Of course, she wasn't there at that hour of 
the day, he never expected that she would 
be ; but the room looked very much as if she 
never had been there sinee he had left it in 
the morning. 

He rushed to the drawing-room; it was 
empty too ; nor were there the ordinary signs 
of woman's presence there at all that day. 
The piano was unopened, and no loose 
music tossed about it ; portfolios and writing- 
cases rested formally in their soft covers 
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upon the richly-carved tables underneath, 
where also books and ornaments stood 
around them with almost mathematical pre- 
cision, telling their tale silently but conclu- 
sively that they had never been disturbed 
by woman's disarranging fingers that day ; 
no drawings, no scraps of work about as 
usual, the very chairs proseutiug the lines 
and angles of fortifications that the house- 
maid had projected in the morning. It was 
all very correct, very symmetrical, but it 
wasn't Evelyn's way, and — whore was she ? 
He called the servants ; they had never 
heard him, of course, nor known that he had 
come in, for he had entered wil^ his own 
latch key, and now their blank looks of 
ignorance horrified him. They knew no-* 
thing about their mistress whatever; they 
had taken it for granted that she had gone 
out with him, and, on satisfying themselves 
soon after that she really was not in the 
house, gave themselves no more concern 
«bout the matter ; but now — 
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Ay now! And Warburton felt for a 
moment as if all the simliglit of the world 
had suddenly gone out for him. 

That Evelyn was gone, and that her 
rascally father was at the root of the mis- 
chief was, of course, beyond the possibility 
of doubt ; but if the simple dilemma of the 
morning had been too much for him to tackle 
single-handed, how on earth was he now to 
proceed ? 

He did proceed, however, to his own 
room ; not certainly to rest there or re- 
main in it, but that he might simply satisfy 
himself that he had left no comer of the 
house unvisited ; and there on the ledge of 
the toilette glass a loose scrap of paper 
caught his attention. 

The paper was written on, and thus the 
writing ran : — 

"Your wife is under her father's protec- 
tion. You need have not the very slightest 
fear as to her safety or your own honour. It 
forms no part of that parent's game to give . 
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you food for the Divorce Court ; and he 
will be prepared to grant a private hearing 
to your case in Street, as usual, when 
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CHAPTER X. 

INTRODUCINa SOME YERY NICE PEOPLE. 

Annerley Park, the residence of Sir 
Maurice and Lady Belle w, in the very- 
heart of the Lake District of Cumberland, 
was delightfully situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the little town of Keswick, and 
not very far from the beautiful Derwent 
water itself. 

The demesne was not large, for the 
principal estate of the Bellows was in 
Ireland ; but nestling as it did in the midst 
of the most exquisite scenery in the neigh- 
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bourhood, it embraced in its small "way, 
moimtain and wood, and vale and water, 
and " all most beautiful things on earth." 

In approaching it, you passed among 
some of the finest tableaux of the much- 
admired scenery there, the road skirting 
for a short distance the richly chequered 
banks of the lake itself, in whose clear 
crystalline water yon had a second pano- 
rama of mo\'ing mountain and rock and 
wooded glen as above you ; then leaving 
the water's edge, you drove on till the 
mountain chasm, through which the river 
had in ages past forced its way, brought 
you up ; and then the road lay for a little 
distance along the banks of the river itself, 
xmtil, at the entrance to one of the richest 
valleys along its course, the fine old man- 
sion opened out on you, in all its quaint old- 
fashioned beauty, lying far away up upon 
the moimtain's side, surrounded by rich 
lawns and fine old forest-treea ; the very- 
picture of what an English gentleman's 
country seat ought to be. 
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To the visitor who had railed it up from 
London so far, and reached it at last, it 
conveyed the impression of being one of 
the most beautiful retreats imaginable, in 
one of the most romantic spots of England. 
But the passing traveller, unless he had the 
privilege to be a guest there, would never 
have known its greatest merit, which lay- 
not so much in the mansion and the domain, 
open of course to every stranger's view, as 
in the charming family to whom they all 
belonged. 

Sir Maurice Bellew was an Irishman by 
birth, descended from one of the old and 
wealthy families. All Irish families are 
good they tell us. I mean the scions of 
the houses do. But his happened to be 
tangibly so ; for it had bequeathed to him 
a snug little property in Galway, which 
yielded him a tolerably independent income. 
On this, in his early days, he had been con- 
tent to live and hunt, and feed himself and 
friends in the true old Irish style, until his 
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roving fancy took Tiim across the Channel ; 
and there, in one of England's fair counties, 
he had mot the lady who was now his happy 
wife, and the equally happy mother of hia 
children. And whether it was that he 
liked the climate, or English manners and 
society, better than those he had left across 
the water, I cannot say, but true it is that 
as his wife played equal stakes with himself, 
and trumped his Irish property with lier 
own English one, he allowed her so far to 
win the game, and ultimately agreed ■with 
her in preferring a permanent residence on 
this estate of hers in Cumberland, which, 
at her father's death of course became iier 
own, to the wild glens and rugged scenery 
of Galway, with its still more wild and sea- 
beaten rugged frontier. 

Sir Maurice was essentially an Iriehmau ;. 
his wife had been as purely an English girl. 
But as at this time, they had lived ^ery 
happily ID the bonds of wedlock for some- 
thinglike twenty years, the exuberance of the 
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one nationality and the gentleness of the other 
had so charmingly amalgamated from time, 
that nothing more perfect in married life 
could have been demanded even by Mrs. 
Ellis in one of her most exacting moods. 

It i,s an old saying that you find the two 
extremes of character, from the thorough- 
paced blackguard to the polished gentleman, 
more strongly marked among the Irish than 
in any other race under the sun ; — ^and it is 
a fact. Nothing in Europe can beat the out- 
and-out Irish blackguard ; nothing in the 
world can equal the thoroughbred Irish 
gentleman; and of this latter species Sir 
Maurice was a very fair specimen. 

Lady Bellew was on the other hand, as I 
have said, a purely EngUsh girl, or had been 
so until she was married. Her beauty and 
the triumphs of her early years had been 
such as to leave even now some reminis- 
cences behind among the circle in which she 
had moved^ and that little circle happened to 
be a very correct one ; but the Irish baronet 
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liad carried off the prize with all its blooml 
on before the world's breath had liad time 1 
to Bully it. 

For years Sir Maurice and Lady Bellew J 
had mingled in the gay world of London. ] 
For a time they enjoyed it, as the young ] 
and the happy and the rich should ever do : 
but as time rolled on it grew distasteful to ] 
them ; they wearied of its constant page- ] 
ant, its hollow show. They had two youjig 
girls growing up ; no son on whom to palm I 
the family honors ; and London dissipation ' 
had not succeeded in spoiling them for each 
other yet. Old fashioned and ridiculous 
though it may be deemed in this year of our 
Lord, to mention it, when lovers' vows grow 
cold and chilly ere the honeymoon itself be 
passed, and men &ame laws to break, at tlie 
first grating contact, that tie which bur 
innocent fathers and mothers used to tell u^ 
once formed, no power on earth could sever ; 
in the Bellew case, in spite of all this, it is 
a feet that nearly twenty years of married 
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life had neither blighted nor cooled their 
early love. 

These years had given them, I have said, 
two daughters, but in reality there had 
been three ; Florence, the eldest, now 
eighteen years of age ; Alice, the second ; 
but, alas ! she was not with them. None 
could say that she was dead, but they dared 
hardly hope she was alive ; and so — she 
simply wa8 not This was the one blight 
in the Bellows' history ; the blot of sorrow 
in their otherwise unspotted page of life. 
No son had been granted to them ; but 
again, after a couple of years or so, another 
daughter made her welcome appearance, as 
if in some degree to make up for the miss 
ing one. All three had been beautiful ; 
all three equally beloved ; but only two 
were sheltered by the parent roof-tree now. 
Years, long weary years had passed since 
the other was not. 

Florence Bellew is to become my heroine, 
as far as I have any choice in the matter ; 

VOL. I. 
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but the reader is at perfect liberty to de- 
throne her if it pleases him, and to choose ■ 
another for himself. Therefore it may be 
correct that I should say some little thing 
about her, on this, her first introduction, 
although she will plead more powerfully for ' 
herself in many an after page. 

Bulwer says truly, there is more wisdom 
than the vulgar dream of in our admiration 
of a fair face. For, if the face be an index 
to the mind, how truly beautiful some minds i 
must be ! when, as each passing emotion, 
each momentary thought or impulse, is so 
feithfully portrayed in the eyes, and on 
the lips, around which beauty loves to lin- 
ger — how exquisitely deUcate and refined 
must be those thoughts and emotions them- 
selves whose very shadow, as it were, fasci- 
nates so much on the surface ! 

Something in this style, then, was 
Florence Bellew, a young, gay, happy, 
thoroughly English girl ; her countenance 
ever changing in its expression, as the emo- 
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tion of the moment might afltect her ; some- 
times sparkling and sometimes sad, but 
ever sweet and winning. With her again, 
in contrast to Evelyn Talbot, it was her 
eyes, more than any other feature, that gave 
the peculiar charm to her face ; they were 
so large, so deep, so beautifully blue, and 
even in her gayest, merriest mood, there 
was a depth of tenderness within them, 
shaded as they •were beneath their long, 
silken lashes, that told as plainly as eyes 
could ever speak that this young girl was 
bom to love and to be loved, and that that 
love once roused would be the dominant 
passion of her life. 

Minnie again was but a pretty child of a 
larger growth, even now only numbering 
fifteen summers. But she was a very nice 
child as wJbU as a very pretty one, and she 
could turn upon you one of those bright 
happy sunny faces which, while you look 
on them, make you wonder how this earth 
of ours has ceased to be the paradise it 
was originally meant to be. 2 
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Ah, woman, woman I you have much 
answer for ! 

These two girls had been in London, 
course, but they had not yet come out, 
the phrase goes ; and so they retained much 
of the charming freshness of the country. 
Theirs had hitherto been all the sunshine of 
life, — girlhood and innocence and a happy 
home ; happiness was indeed to them what 
perfume is to the violet, or beauty to the 
rainbow. How happy many a lifetime 
would have been had it closed at that early 
age! 

But, apart from London, there were two 
or three very nice families in the neigh- 
bourhood, quite enough just to break tiie 
monotony of a country life. And within 
the last few months they had had an addi- 
tion to their limited country circle, small in 
number, certainly, but very grateful to the 
inhabitants of Annerley Park, in the arrlTa] 
of a new vicar for their parish, who, on his 
first coming among them, had, with his 
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sister who accompanied him, been the gaests 
for a few weeks of Sir Maurice and Lady 
Bellew, during which time an intimacy had 
sprung up between the two families, which 
bade fair to last for life. 

The Eeverend Horace Maynard, who had 
thus lately entered on his parish -duties, had 
succeeded in making himself an universal 
favourite during the short term of his minis- 
try there. He was the descendant of a 
proud but impoverished English family; 
had studied and won high honours at Cam- 
bridge, where his maternal uncle would insist 
upon his going, and through whose interest 
he had now obtained his present very com- 
fortable living. Comfortable I say, not that 
in itself there was anything in the way of 
pounds, shillings, and pence to be over 
grateful for, but, at his years to have a 
living at all, instead of a curacy, in the 
Church of England was something ; and 
then, he had all its prizes to look forward 
to, could he, as he had every reason to ex- 
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pect, command interest and length of days ; 
and comfortable inasmuch as his solitude 
was shared by a sister always beloved. 

Helen Maynard was now about eighteen 
years of ago ; that is, some seven years 
younger than her brother. They were the 
only two representatives of their family ; 
there had never been more, and hence, per- 
haps, may be in part aeeonnted for, the deep 
endtiring affection they entertained for each, 
other. It was but a few months back since 
' they had arrived in Cumberland unknowTi, 
unheard of, save by some few lettera of in- 
troductiou brooght witii them ; yet in that 
short time the brother and sister had gained 
the esteem and goodwill of all around them. 
No vicar in all England could be more 
dearly beloved by his flock, and, with his 
own, his sister's praises were sounded over 
all the country side. 

Perhaps, too, she deserved her share, for 
she was a darling girl, this Nelly Maynard. 
In fact, I have my doubta that this chapter 
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may prove too much for some of my readers, 
who may be inclined to turn sentimental on 
but little provocation. I am crowding too 
many nice people and fair faces into a few 
hurried pages ; but it is done with the best 
possible intention to get over as easily as 
may be, the awkwardness of a first intro- 
duction, and make my readers feel at home 
among their new acquaintances. 

Ever since their arrival the Maynards 
had been constant and welcome guests at 
the park, and the intimacy that had sprung 
up between the two families was of the most 
endearing kind. Away from the clubs of 
London, Sir Maurice had no one from whose 
society he could derive such pleasure as that 
of Horace Maynard. These men of dif- 
ferent ages, and now in thoroughly different 
positions had everything in common. De- 
scended equally from . old and patrician 
families, gentlemen bom and college-bred, 
in their now lonely retreat they could not 
fail to become closest friends, despite the 



disparity in their yeiirs. And Florence 
Bellew and Helen Maynard had been 
sworn confidaniei from the very first mo- 
ment of their meeting. 

And then Mr. Maynard "was such a 
charming preacher, He really made a 
pleasure of his profession ; and in that little 
unpretending church, whose Sunday bell 
summoned hut a seanty congregation even 
in numbers, and among them only a very 
few families of note, you could hear a ser- 
mon which probably would not be equalled 
in all the grandeur of the metropolitan 
tabemacleB, for beauty of language and 
Christian truth and piety. So, here, in the 
wilds and among the lakes of Cumberland, 
and far from the gay world of fashion wiiicli 
London calls exclusiTcly its own, there 
were homes as happy and friendships as 
sincere, and scenes of domestic happiness 
more real, perhaps, than many the noisy 
metropolis can boast of for itself. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

LITTLE ALICE, AND WHAT BECAME OF HER. 

It was a fine clear morning towards the 
close of this same September, when the 
forests were just beginning to show ihe first 
scattered spangling of that golden foliage 
which they keep back, as if with stage 
effect, for the grand finale of the season ; on 
something of the same principle, perhaps, 
that the gorgeous colouring of the eastern 
sky spreads itself out in those wild, bril- 
liant paintings, which artists cannot imitate, 
only when the sun is leaving it and the day 
is done. 
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Three blooming, happy-looking girls 
■were rambling carelessly along the moun- 
tain road, where, for half a mile or so, it 
skirted the waters of the lake. They did 
not seem to care mucli for the wild scenery 
around them ; it had nothing very new in 
its attTactiona for them, but they seemed to 
care a great deal for each other, and they 
looked perfectly contented with everything 
about them. This trio was compoaed of 
Florence and Minnie Bellew and Helen 
Maynard. 

Now, in a more civilized part of the 
world, it might have been considered not 
thoroughly orthodox that three young, nice- 
looking, and unprotected girls should be 
permitted to wander about alone two or 
three miles, perhaps, or more from their 
home; but somehow this feeling had not 
yet reached to Annerley ; and these young 
ladies believed they had as good a right as 
any one to get up in the morning and luxu- 
riate in a long deUcious ramble even alone. 
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without considering that they were com- 
mitting a crime, or even an indiscretion. 

They had taken a longer stretch than 
usual this morning, for they had been at 
the vHlage and done some shopping, and 
they were now returning with bouquets of 
flowers in their hands, and bouquets of 
health on their blooming cheeks, where the 
warm blood coursed right merrily beneath 
the soft peachy covering it Ut up and tinged 
so beautifully; and every now and then 
their merry laughter would ring out clear 
and happily across the calm deep waters of 
the lake, startling the little silver fish far 
away in its silken depths, for they kept 
poking their little noses up and dimpling 
the mirror-like surface of the water all 
round, as if wondering what all the row 
was on shore. 

" And this new invasion, Florence," said 
one of the girls, as if in continuation of 
something gone before. *' How do you like 
the idea of it ? " 
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"Invasion?" echoed Florence, arching 
her eyebrows a little ; " do you mean of the 
Germans or the Americans, Nelly?" 

" Our Yankee cousins know better, and 
our friends the Prussians have quite as 
much as they can hold at present, I should 
fency, without coming here. We'll talk of 
the Eiigliih one just now if you please, as 
seeming to threaten us more imminently." 

" Oh ! it will be great fun, Nelly ; yoi^ll 
enjoy it immensely, for they are an awfully 
fest set you must know, and we do want 
something to wake us all up a little here. 
They were rery nice girls once, I know, 
but I hear they have grown somewhat 
grand and exclusive of late." 

"Then I don't think I shall Uke them," 
said Nelly. 

riorence laughed one of her merry laughs, 
and the little dimples on the lake once more 
sprang up at her bidding. 

"Won't you, Nelly dear? Now I'll 
venture to turn prophetess, and predict that 
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you will like them more than you have ever 
liked anything yet. I like the country 
better than the town; I love Annerley 
dearly, but it does want the excitement of a 
few visitors now and then. The Warburton 
girls will tone us up in a week to concert 
pitch." 

"I don't want to be played upon by 
girls." 

" Well, don't be cross, Nelly ; their bro- 
ther comes with them, and he is, or rather 
was, * such a very nice young man.' That 
is what mamma calls him ; I don't think it 
quite the term he would select for himself, 
but, you see, I want toning up as much as 
you do." 

" Then, shall you take the brother or the 
girls?" and this time it was Helen's eye 
that sparkled somewhat mischievously. 

Florence looked for a moment at her 
questioner. 

" We take them all^ Nelly, and you form 
part of us, and we unite to make as happy a 
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party as we ciin. You can hardly imagine 
how exacting these London fashionables are. 
Minnie and I could never attempt to amuse 
them without your help. The girls may be 
manageable enough, but Frank and the i 
Marquis of Hautville won't sit in the draw- 
ing-room all day." 

" Yes, they will if I sing to them," broke 
in little Minnie. 

" Bear Minnie, they will love your sing- i 
ing I dare say, as all must do who hear it," 
said her sister fondly, " but London men 
don't care about singing all day and every 
day." 

"Oh 1 but they will though in the 
woods," persisted Minnie. 

" But they won't be in the woods, dar- 
ling, every day ; or if they are, you won't be 
with them." 

" Then, what do they come to the country 
for at all ? " asked Minnie. 

" Ay, Florence/' said Helen, '* what are 
they coming for at all ? You know all 
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about the gay world; Minnie and I are 
ignoramuses." 

"I know little more than this," — she was 
a great oracle with these two ignora- 
muses, Miss Florence was, — "that young 
fellows who live in that gay world are very 
glad to leave it when they can, and Frank 
has told me that if they have a choice of 
country houses to go to, the chances are in 
favour of their selecting those where they 
can have some pretty girls to flirt with. So 
perhaps they will not be far wrong in com- 
ing here after all, Nelly, eh ? " 

" Shall I like Frank ? " asked Nelly. 

"No," said Minnie innocently, "you 
mustn't like Frank. I have heard Florence 
say that she liked him ; you must like the 
marquis, Nelly." 

"And you, child?" asked Nelly laugh- 
ing. 

" Oh ! I'll sing songs of love to both of 
you; never mind me. But you mustn't 
like Frank," she persisted to Helen. 



" Minnie, I'll send you home if you tal 
nonsense," said her sister. 

"We are going home, Florence dear, andl 
I am not talking nonsense." And this time 1 
it waa from little Minnie's eyes that theJ 
imp of wickedness shone out, for she likedfl 
the idea of quizzing her sister. 

These girls were going home, and it was I 
a very happy home that they were going J 
to ; for, although they were now nearly half I 
an hour beyond the usual hreakfast hour, 
there was neither frown nor word of re- 
proach to chill them on their return. It is 
true, Sir Maurice himself stood at the open 
door, pretending to be doing something or- 
namental with the last roses of the season 
just struggling into blossom, but if he felt 
hungry he didn't show it, for he offered the 
handful of roses he had been gathering most 
gallantly to Miss Maynard, as they ex- 
changed their first morning greeting, and 
only tapped his daughters good-naturedly 
on the shoulder with his little gold-mounted 
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cane, as if ta say, " Go along with you, you 
monkeys, and don't keep us waiting any 
longer.'' 

And the monkeys did go along ; and in as 
short a time as Sir Maurice himself took to 
settle down at the breakfast-table, the three 
were there, divested of their hats and walk- 
ing material, and looking as rosy and fresh 
and ready for a real good English break- 
fast as any girls in all the country side. 

The breakfast passed pleasantly over, and 
the usual appliances for a morning's amuse- 
ment were brought forth in most abundant 
profusion. Sir Maurice sought the retreat 
of his Ubrary, there to read his paper, to 
smoke his pipe, and serenely cross his legs, 
SO that the ladies held undisputed posses- 
sion of the breakfast-parlour and drawing- 
room. In the early part of the day, the 
parlour was always a favourite lounge, and 
the d^hris of the breakfast was soon suc- 
ceeded by a chaos of a more heterogeneous 
kind; bits of work of various kinds, in 
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various stages of progress, pretty cushions 
for some favourite chair, the last new thing 
in slipper patterns, queer bits of embroidery 
that did all well enough in the present seclu- 
sion of the mansion, but would never have 
held their ground in the event of such an 
invasion as was threatened ; poetry and 
books and music, and every now and then 
the delicious voice of young Minnie, bre,ak- 
ing in like a dream of melody on the still- 
ness of the scene, and, like a silver stream 
' rushing over emeralds, drowning in its 
thrilling beauty all but its own sweetness 
and the feelings it awakened. 

The quartette were thus or somewhat 
similarly engaged when, about a couple of 
hours after breakfast, the Eer. Horace May- 
nard very unceremoniously intruded himself 
among them. He was a tall, fine, hand- 
some man, and as he stood for a moment ir- 
resolute at the door, as if wondering how 
far it might be prudent or advisable for 
him to disturb the mysteries of that snug 
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little parlour, — ^the smile of. indecision and 
good-humour, and even fan, if it be ortho- 
dox to apply such an expression to a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, that lit up 
his intellectual features, as he watched the 
busy gossiping group within, would have 
gone to your heart had you seen it, and 
made you feel that from among all the men 
you had ever seen, here was the one per- 
haps you could unhesitatingly have chosen 
for a confidant^ a friend, a minister^ 

'^ Your studies are later than usual to- 
day, Mr. Maynard," said Lady Belle w. 

" Ah ! " said the vicar advancing with a 
broader expansion of the good-humoured 
smile, "your ladyship condescends to bur- 
lesque when you allude to my studies.'' 

" Very well, then ; I only know that if 
you do not study, I like your style of 
preaching vastly better than that of many 
men who make a boast of study." 

Majmard looked pleased. If he didn't 
choose to plead guilty to study, there was 
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no reason on earth why he should be im- 
pervious to a little bit of flattery, judiciously 
administered by a very handsome woman, 
particularly having an idea of his own, as 
hia smile seemed to say he had, that she 
wasn't very far wrong either. 

And Helen looked up with a cheerful 
smile, because she saw her brother wm 
pleased. And Florence and Minnie looked 
io happy, because they delighted in the 
happiness of their friends ; and Horace and 
Helen embraced nearly the whole circle of 
these, if a circle can in any way be brought 
to comprehend two, who were in themselves 
80 entirely one. 

Now, although the Eev. Horace Maynard 
was young and very good-looking, and very 
fond of female society, he was the very 
reverse of what you may call a flirt among 
men. It may seem an undignified word to 
attach to a clerg3anan in anyway; but that 
there are such, and worse than such, among 
the Established clergy of our land, who 
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does not know ? And so when lunch was 
over and a walk to the parsonage proposed, 
at which, by the bye, the party was to dine 
that day, Maynard very properly allowed 
the young ladies to be escorted thither under 
his sister's guidance, and gave his own arm 
to Lady Bellew. 

Perhaps the parson was not far wrong 
in his taste either, — it is not often that 
parsons are; for, although she was the 
mother of the two pretty and pretty-well 
grown girls beside her, she was nevertkeless 
a very fine woman herself. Not, of course, 
that parsons have anything in the world 
to do with these things beyond, indeed, 
choosing a wife for themselves, which, I be- 
lieve, St. Paul, under certain circumstances, 
permits them to do, although our Italian 
brethren don't seem quite clear upon the 
point ; and it's a pity that it should be so, 
for they'd be a vast deal better if they took 
a proper version of the Bible for their guid- 
ance in this as well as other matters. 



Maynard, however, had another reason for 
choosing to walk with Lady Bellow on that 
day. He had often heard of the myeterioua 
disappearance of the little Alice, but natur- 
ally from a feeling of delicacy, seeing how 
the woimd still rawed, had hitherto forborne 
from prohing it deeper than the sufferer 
might choose to allow. Lady Bellew, how- 
ever, had promised him her confidence on 
this point some day, and no better opportu- 
nity could ever have been fouud for such a 
purpose than this iete-u-tete walk from the 
park to the parsonage of Annerley. 

But perhaps I can narrate the facts of the 
case in my own way more briefly and satis- 
fectorily thus : — 

Many years ago, when the Bellews were 
living in London, and Minnie was but a 
little tiny thing passing from arm to arm, 
or kept altogether in the nursery ; when 
Florence was beginniag to be admired as a 
pretty httle child, — Ahce was always brought 
forward as a far prettier one. It seems 
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strange, but it is so, that they who go from 
us always throw stronger cords around our 
hearts and our affections than the others 
that remain. It may be, that if there be 
any afl^ty between the souls that leave us, 
and the bodies that remain, the distance 
they have gone to makes the strain more 
perceptible ; but that it is so, ask the mother 
who may have wept but for one out of a 
merry group, and you will find that the 
missing one had beauties and graces and 
winning ways that have descended not to 
the survivors. 

Well, in the spring of 186- the Bellews 
had gone to Ascot. They had never been 
on a race-ground before, and this visit was 
simply made from a momentary impulse 
which had induced them to see, for once 
perhaps in a lifetime, this phase of a tho- 
roughly English sport. Their carriage, a 
well-known and well-attended one in those 
days, had been surrounded with heaps of 
people, for at that time Lady Bellew's 
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clique was worth joining in London. Some 
one had pereuaded them to leave it and 
enter the Grand Stand itself, which for a 
Tery few minutes they had most unfortu- 
nately consented to do ; but the heat and 
the crowding were so great that they re- 
turned almost immediately. Then, though 
the carriage and the liveried eoachmau were 
exactly where they should have been, little 
Alice, who had been left inside, was miss- 
ing and nowhere to be found. 

Hours of misery, of expectation, of hope 
deferred, days of sickening disquietude, 
startled by gleams of hope ever vanishing ; 
weeks of search and bribery, and glimpses 
of light passing into deeper gloom ; months 
of harrowing anguish and despair that nearly 
bowed the gentle mother to her grave ; and 
now years of patient endurance to what had 
seemed a crushing blow had brought their 
panacea with them. Tears cannot flow for 
ever. Spite of the poet, man was not made 
to mourn. There are clouds, there are 
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shadows, there are storms, and some of 
them are staggerers in our several journey- 
ings on through life; but the barque of 
life is a tough one, it is very hard to wreck it. 

From that day of Ascot Eaces in 186- 
to the present hour little Alice had never 
once been heard of. Sore though it seemed 
to her mother to say so, yet she did admit 
that she could have kissed the very dust 
imder which her missing child was laid, did 
she but know that she was laid there. It 
was the sad state of uncertainty which 
harrowed her, and possibly led to their 
leaving London for good, and mixing no 
more in its gaieties. 

It seems a stupid story to read, and, for 
Lady Bellew, looked as if it was stupid 
enough to tell, now she had done it; but 
then her own senses were blimted now 
from the keenness of fourteen years ago. 
She couldn't have told it at aU ihen\ 
she began to congratulate herself in her own 
way, which was never ostentatious, at being 




able to talk upon the 



Horace Maynard had never heard all the 
details of the story till now. Of course, as 
an acquaintance of six months old, what 
could he ho supposed to care for a child 
who was simply non est some twelve or 
thirteen years ago ? Still, he seemed grate- 
ful that Lady Bellew had told him the 
history of the case. He offered her the 
consolations which not only as a clergyman 
he had the right, but as a Christian he had 
the power to do. And ere the party 
reached the parsonage, though painful had 
been Lady Bellew's part in walking with 
him and talking on such a subject, the 
parson was man of the world enough to take 
care that no shade of sorrow, no trace of 
grief or emotion of any kind should hang 
around his partner as he gaily ushered her 
into the pretty drawing-room of the par- 
sonage of Annerley. 

■And this same parsonage was a little 
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picture of its kind. The building was 
perfectly new, small, and yet sufficiently 
commodious, of that Gothic character which 
suited well the surrounding scenery ; it lay 
a little above the village, on the slope of 
the rising ground where stood the church. 
But new though the building was, it was 
already nearly overgrown with the luxu- 
riance of the rich creeping plants that had 
been planted and trained all round it ; the 
bow-windows were half smothered by the 
waving branches of the clustering roses and 
fuchsias beneath, and the honeysuckle and 
passion-flower above, each struggling for 
its pwn ascendancy and a fuller share of 
heaven's bright Ught. 

The vicar had a fancy for gardening 
practically, his sister had ornamentally, and 
between the two they had succeeded in 
having a finer show of flowers over the 
season than even at the big ^ house the 
Bellews themselves could boast of. In fact, 
all the best flowers had come from the big 
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house somehow ; and many an angry look 
did the park gardener cast on his young 
mistress when he foundj too late to save it, 
that some favourite plant he had for a month 
or two past been coaxing into blossom was 
suddenly transferred to the parsonage, and 
he thus cruelly robbed of his rich reward. 

Lucky for Maynard that he had his charm- 
ing sister with him as his guardian and 
guiding angel. It must have been she who 
made this little home so pretty. Man can 
do nothing in this way. He may buy the 
house and furnish it ; he may even place a 
beautiful wife in it, but then liis ,task is 
over. 5'/(e takes it up and finishes the detail, 
creates the ornamental, and represents the 
beautiful. Maynard had not a wife to do 
all this as yet ; but his sister was one of the 
very best makeshifts he could have got. 
Everything was niee, everything was neat. 
The guests from the park, and rather a 
large party for so small a menage they 
formed, were at their case in a moment here. 
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Helen made a charming little hostess ; Ho- 
race didn't need to trouble himself about 
anything ; he was a favourite either in his 
own house or out of it without the very- 
slightest exertion upon his part. 

Dinner was announced just as Sir Maurice 
cantered up on his favourite pony. 

" Ah !" said the vicar, giving one arm 
to Lady Bellew and another to Florence, 
" you are going to change this style of 
thing directly, Sir Maurice. There are two 
ladies looking out for your strong arm." 

" And it is at their service. Sir." 

" Yes ; you and I are great swells now, 
because there are none greater ; but when 
your grand friends arrive from London, it 
may puzzle us to find a claimant then for 
one arm instead of two." 

"Not a bit of it, my dear Sir; the 
women will still be absurdly in excess. 
We shall have, let me see, — one, two, 
three, four, — ^yes, positively, four women 
to one man !" 
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"But he is a very nice one, papa," said 
Florence. And the vicar thought he was 
a very fortunate one, too, in ha\iag the 
power to send the warm young blood 
coursing through the soft, peachy cheeks of 
the speaker, tingeing even her neck and 
shoulders with the roseate hue, as she 
now bent her head in fear that her 
speech after all was hasty, uncalled for, 
unnecessarUy conclusive as to this special 
gentleman's merits. 

Helen Maynard presided at the table 
of that little parsonage like a princess. 
Florence, who knew something of the 
world, did so like to see her entertain 
even in this small way; for she knew 
she could do it, and would do it some 
day in a better way than this; and it 
gave her pleasure to feel, that in this 
coming invasion of womankind from the 
South, her little mountain friend would 
very likely hold her own. 

As the next day was Sunday, Florence 
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and Minnie stayed at the parsonage, Sir 
Maurice and Lady Bellew alone returning 
to the park that night, to join them next 
day at church. And this was nothing 
new; the girls had long been in the 
habit of spending their Saturdays together, 
and the worthy baronet took pride in 
showing to the peasantry how much he 
trusted in and esteemed their clergy- 
man. 

Union is strength, they tell us any- 
where ; and in this quiet, outlandish nook 
of old England, these two families would 
have pulled very hard at one end of the 
rope if any one had seized the other. 

But the baronet and his lady had gone ; 
Saturday night was getting old. The 
parson would have had no scruples as 
to its extension for a little, now left as 
he was alone with a lot of nice girls in 
the house; but his sister Helen felt the 
responsibility of her position now; and. 
partly because it was Saturday night, 
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partly tliat she tliniight the Bellew girlfll 
must te tired, and partly because she I 
could not talk so well to Tlorence audi 
Mmnie with Horace listening to every 1 
word she said, she made up her mind that 1 
it must he time to go to bed. 

And an hour later the bright lights that 
had shone in that happy parsonage were | 
all extinguished; the moon shone fitfully { 
on the bright greensward outside, peeping 
inquisitively with its silver rays through, 
the clustering creepers in at the window 
of the little bed-room, where the two sisters 
were already fast asleep, in blest uncon- 
sciousness of such midnight intrusion. 

Helen had just risen from her evening 
prayer, and she, too, was seeking her bed. 
Horace alone had not yet gone to rest. He 
still sat at the drawing-room window, 
looking up at the burnished moon, and 
wondering to himself what sort of an 
enhanced effect those pale but beautjiiil 
moonbeams might be supposed to have, in. 
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the couleur-de-rose halo which some day he 
pictured to himself might envelope that 
lonely parsonage when he had given it a 
mistress, and himself a wife. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



SEARCHIXG FOR THE BIAM0>'I1 IN THE DUXG- 
HILL. 

I AM loth to drag my reader back to 
town again, when town m so dismal and 
the country so fresh and inviting; but 
there are still a few little matters that 
must be seen to there, before we can allow 
ourselves to settle down at Cumberland, 
and join in the great gathering to be, at 
Annerly Park. 

"We left Frank Warburton, it will be 
remembered, in a great state of mind en- 
tirely ; and in case he might do himself 
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any bodily harm, or other serious con- 
sequences might accrue to him, it is but 
fair that we should hunt him up again 
and see what has become of him, as he is 
destined to form one of the intended party 
there. 

Towards the evening then of that same 
day, in the early part of which he had been 
so harassed and worried by one thing after 
another going cross with him, he somewhat 
stealthily alighted from a cab a few yards 
from the door of his club. But instead 
of lounging up the steps as usual, he 
walked quickly past it, crossed on to the 
other side of Pall Mall, and on through 
Leicester Square towards St Martin's 
Lane. 

A very short distance took him, as of 
course it would do any one else, in among 
the dark, narrow, wretched-looking streets, 
diverging and crossing each other in all 
sorts of mysterious ways, giving the 
locality he was now in a speciality entirely 
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its o'WTi. Of course he liad a definite 
object in view, but he appeared to 
no definite plan for attaining that object ; 
for when he found himsolf in the midst of 
"the maze of these labyrinthine streets, with 
their dark lanes, and still darker, dirtier 
courts, BWaruiing with squalid, half-naked 
children, so weird-like and unearthly, that J 
you might aluiost wonder whether they , 
belonged to the common order of humanity, 
Warburton looked very much as a stranger 
does in London when astray. 

He thought he could find the way to 

Street alone and unaided ; he would 

know the house in a moment if he could only 
just find the street ; but he was terribly 
abroad amongst the turnings and twistings 
of this peculiar district ; and it was not 
until thoroughly well tired of wandering 
about, and dodging up first one turning 
and then another, that he was at length 
rewarded by a glimpse of the golden balls 
suspended over the door of the house he 
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sought for. Of course he knew it in a 
moment. 

Daylight had disappeared, and it was 
now dark, except for the bright flaring 
streams of gaslight that here and there 
shot out their lurid glare, as the heavy 
swinging doors of some of the many gin- 
shops and publics that abounded there 
would open, and either admit or disgorge 
its two or three customers at a time. In 
this dismal region the day's work of its 
miserable inhabitants seemed to be over. 
By work I mean what little they ^ may 
have had to do in an honest, industrious 
kind of way that day ; but the season for 
night- work was at hand, and, judging from 
the hum of preparation and excitement all 
around, this must have been looked forward 
to by hundreds in these gloomy dens as 
far more profitable than the day. 

Men, lots of them, that strangers might 
have taken for gentlemen of a kind, as 
night wore on sauntered from the dark lanes 
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and intricate^ passages till they niiugled in 
the crowds of Eegent Street and the Hay- 
market. And there, whether their mission 
were for good or evil, they were indeed but 
drops in the ocean. 

Women, too, or girls, if years can give 
the claim to such a name, began to sally 
forth on their nocturnal missions, like foul 
birds of prey, dressed up in gaudy plumage. 

It is exactly from nests of this sort that 
the cold and heartless and vicioxis of -women- 
kind make their exodus of nights ; old 
stagers, callous, well up to their villainous 
work; and they push their way into the 
more civilized portions of the mighty me- 
tropolis, till they meet fools and sinners 
greater than themselves, in men who have 
prayed that morning to be delivered from 
temptation, and then rush in quest of it at 
night; or in their own frail sisters, ever 
prone to stray, whose greatest glory, like 
that of fallen angels, seems to be to excel 
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The door of the pawn-shop was closed 
when Warburton reached it ; but knowing, 
as he used to do, that Talbot had his rooms 
upstairs, he knocked, although with a very 
faint hope indeed of finding him at home 
that evening. It was scarcely to be sup- 
posed that, on the very day of his Eich- 
mond burglary, an old card like Talbot 
would deposit his stolen booty where a 
child would most naturally have come and 
sought for it. But Warburton had little 
hope of regaining Evelyn except through 
Talbot's agency again ; and the letter on his 
looking-glass had clearly enough stated that 
he might be found as usual at — - — Street. 

The door was opened, however, though 
somewhat tardily to his summons, by an old 
blear-eyed beldame he could not recognize 
as having ever seen there before. And she 
leered on him with a half-drunken, insolent 
air. It was clear enough that she had had 
her morninff for the day. 

^^ She didn't know anything about her 
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master, Nobody ever did. He came when 
he liked, and stayed away when he chose. 
The clerk in the pawn-shop had gone for 
the day ; perhaps he knew ; she didn't. She 
only kept the house open and aired and 
tidy.^ — Hadn't he been there that day ? — 
Wasn't she just telling him he hadn't ? — 
K or a gii'l ?• — -A girl ! his daughter ! No. Her 
master might have queer ways and dirty 
doings; but he didn't bring the dirt into 
his own nest, or she would not be doing 
guai'dian angel there ! " 

It was his daughier that Frank meant ; he 
tried to make the indignant lady nnderstand. 

"No, it was no nse; if he wanted her 
master, he must call when her master was at 
home." 

And Warburton was leaving in despair ; 
when a momentary feeling of curiosity, 
perhaps more than anything else, caused 
this wrathful doorkeeper to change hor 
mind ; for seeing the ansiety of this visitor 
to see her master, and the decidedly superior 
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style that he had about him to that of the 
ordinary guests she was called upon to 
admit tliere, it seemed to strike her that it 
might be well on her part to know what he 
really wanted before he left for good. 

^^ I can tell you where master t*, if that's 
of any use to you/' she hiccupped out. 

" You old fool ; that's all I want to know. 
Tell me where I can find him, and — " 

Frank's hand was in his pockety and 
luckily the doorkeeper saw it; for if his 
words offended her, she liked the action 
rather, and forgave the one for the other. 

^^ He said it was his daughter he went out 
with a while ago ; but I didn'-t believe him 
a bit. Sir ; for lawks, I know his dodges ! 
I've seen a many women here, Sir, but none 
on 'em so young and pretty as this one." 

" And now, where is she ? where are 
they ? " 

" Well, I can only guess, you know. Sir. 
'Tain't for such as I, Sir, to know exactly what 
my superiors may be a doing. Sir." 
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" Then guess, old lady, and if you gncss 
correctly, and tell me where I may find 
them now, you shall have gold for every 
word you utter." 

" I think they're gone to have a night 
of it in the Haymarket, Sir. You would be 

very likely to find them in the EoomB, 

I think, Sir, over the early evening, or at 

the Assembly Rooms, or ■ 'a perhaps later 

on." 

Frank started in perfect horror, and 
pressed his hands on his throbbing temples \ 
His Evelyn to be dragged through all the 
filth and demoralization of the Haymarket 
dens at midnight with such a father ! And 
what might his hellish purpose be? The 
recollection of the promise in his letter 
calmed him a little. To stain or blight her 
now, could scarcely surely be his game. 
But then, good God ! for what other horrible 
purpose should she be dragged through 
Bcenee and places whose very air breathes 
contamination p 
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He dropped two golden coins into the 
old woman's withered hand, and hurrying 
through the dark passages that led again to 
St. Martin's Lane, breathed more freely as 
he emerged at last in Eegent Street. 

It was far too early to go to the Hay- 
market yet, its iniquity for the evening had 
barely commenced its toilette. And Frank 
then only remembered for the first time, that 
he had neither lunched nor dined that day ; 
for though he happened to have been seated 
at his father's table in the morning, he was 
almost guiltless of having touched its deli- 
cacies ; so he very sensibly walked on to his 
club and dined alone, fortifying himself for 
the campaign before him by finishing a 
bottle of Eoederer's driest. It is just possible 
that had he come across De Lacy, he would 
have made him his confidant for the night, 
and a^ked his assistance in the coming hunt ; 
but as De Lacy made no appearance, Frank 
muffled himself up as weU as he could do 
for an impromptu disguise, and sallied 
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forth about half-past ten o'clock again alone 
on his desperate mission. He hailed a cab, 
and drove to the comer of Windmill Street ; 
then dismissing it, and trusting to his own 
legs and eyes for the remainder of the 
night, he entered the dancing-rooms there, 
and mixed among the medley crowd of 
pleasure- seekers within. 

But it was early, and the room was as yet 
hut poorly filled. A very short inspection 
was sufficient to satisfy him that neither 
Talbot nor Evelyn was there. Still they 
might come; and he watched the entrance 
door with feverish anxiety. And as he stood 
there, glaring at each entering group of 
faces happier than his own, Frank did not 
look at all the Spirit of the Ball in the sense 
that the composer of that very spirited little 
galop meant his spirit to be. 

The dancing grew faster, and the crowd 
more dense as the night got older ; but still 
no signs of those he sought for, although 
the arrivals became more numerous as the 
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term of pleasure shortened. Disguised as he 
was, Frank had to bend to the recognition 
of more than one of the pretty horsebreakers 
he had dared perhaps to make passing love 
to elsewhere. And if he had not had such 
a very special purpose in his visit there, he 
felt that it was just possible he might 
have enjoyed himself more than he was 
doing. But the special purpose saved him 
from the greater enjoyment, and enabled 
him to withdraw from the rich strains of 
the music of that excellent band. 

It was very cold when he got outside, 
but he would have nothing more to do with 
cabs. Unused as he was to all this kind of 
thing at such an hour, he mingled with 
the common herd there upon the pavement 
and walked to the comer of the Haymarket ; 
no very great distance certainly ; but walk- 
ing in any way had never formed a part of 
Frank's education ; and it being now rather 
more than eleven o'clock at night, he quietly 
peeped into some of the brilliantly lit up 
cafes and salons of rendezvous there. 
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The theatres were not yet out, however ; 
these were of course not in the full swing of 
their calling. NevcrthcleBS, it answered 
Frank's purpose q^uite as well, as it gave him 
the less trouble to find out that those he 
sought for really were not there. 

"Where on earth were they then ? or what 

could that old woman of Street have 

meant by humbugging him as she seemed 
to have done ? 

"Warburton was waxing vicious by this 
time ; but, with the cine he had, to give up 
the search would be madness now. There 
was IK) help for it then but to try the other 
rendezvous she had hinted at; and just as 
the theatres were disgorging, he separated 
himself from the noisy crowd and rattled 
on to Holbom in a hansom. 

He pulled his cloak more closely round 
him, jammed his hat down further over his 
eyes, and, foolishly believing himself thus 
thoroughly incognito, entered one of the 
brilliantly lit assembly rooms there. 
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By this time the dancing and mirth and 
music were at their height, and he almost 
dreaded to see among the light-hearted, 
careless groups there, or reflected from 
some distant corner in the thousand mirrors 
around him, the form of her whose absence 
had caused him such a midnight chase. 

He saw that he was known, too, in spite 
of his attempted disguise, by some of the 
fair demireps there ; and nothing would 
satisfy them but that he should cater for 
their amusement in the refreshment room, 
a« he really would not dance, nor do any- 
thing else to make himself agreeable; and 
it was a very pretty girl he was refusing. 
And so poor Frank was victimized, and in 
a fair way of losing his character ; for posi- 
tively, now, at the very midnight hour, this 

very correct and exclusive West-End man 

• 

under ordinary and daylight circumstances, 
was doing treat to a small bevy of, I fear, 
very mcorrect ladies, in a place where he 
should certainly not have been. 



Of couTBG they liked it, and thpy tlianked 
Mm, and they chaffed him ; and poor Frank, 
who was not at all up to this sort of thing 
that night, hardly knew how to escape from 
his grateful guests. But he did manage it 
at last, and satisfied that neither of those he 
sought for were there that evening, he was 
learing in disgust and despair, when, at the 
very doorway, as he was waiting a moment 
for a cab, who eiould come swaggering 
boldly in but Mr. Philip Talbot, with a 
lady hanging on his arm. i 

Frank scarcely breathed for a second or 
two, so intense was his excitement and 
anxiety, but got calm again directly, for 
another glance showed him that Talbot was 
immistakably intoxicated, and that his lady 
friend was not his daughter. And no 
sooner had he satisfied himself on this 
point than he sprang upon him with the 
fierceness of a tiger, and clutched bi'm by 
the collar as a detective would have done 
a murderer. 
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" I am here for the promised interview," 
he hissed in his ear. 

*^ Ho, my fine fellow ! " said Talbot, re- 
cognizing and even drawing attention to 
him by the loud coarseness of his speech ; 
" what are you doing in a den of iniquity 
like this ? " 

^^ Hunting you like a dog, Sir, or a thief 
as you are. Tell me what you have done 
with Evelyn ! " 

^' Ha, ha ! " roared the other with his loud 
coarse laugh; " did you expect to find her 
here? Would that be the effect of your 
month's tuition? I'm taking care of her 
morals, Mr. Warburton. She'll be worth 
more money to-morrow than was refused 
for her to-day." 

"For God's sake leave this place, and come 
with me." And this time Frank spoke be- 
seechingly. 

'^My dear boy, you see how I am en- 
gaged," said Talbot, throwing a disgusting 
leer upon the highly-painted and gaudily- 
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deoked-out piece of 


womankind dangling 


on his arm ; " never 


distiu'b a man in his 


pleasures," 




"I'll give you in 


charge of the police, 


Talbot, on my own 


responsibility." And 


Frank looked very 


determined as he 


spoke. 




"The police, is it?" hiccupped Talbot; 


" the police ? and the charge, my beauty ? 


Now, what the devil 


are you up to ? " he 


said, with sudden earnestness of purpose. 


^^ as if slightly sobered 


by the determination ^ 



of the other. The idea had flashed suddenly 
through his mind that some trap might be 
laid for him, into which he could very ill 
afford to tumble just then. 

" Have you really made up your mind to 
own my little girl as your wife ? And are 
you meditating a charge of crim. con. 
against her father for her abduction this 
morning ? Let's know your game, my 
boy." 

" You are drunk, wretch," said Warbur- 
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ton, in disgust, and turning on his heel ; 
but still loth to leave him, after all he 
had gone through that night to meet him, 
he tried yet once again. 

" Will you tell me at once where Evelyn 
is, and why you have taken her ? Let me 
but find her to-night, and we can talk of 
business to-morrow." 

" ^Business first and pleasure afterwards,' 
says the proverb. That's not our creed, 
my dear," and Talbot turned and leered 
disgustingly on her who hung upon his 
arm ; "but we must humour this gentleman. 
You see, my education has not been quite 
thrown away. Sir." 

Warburton continued without heeding 
him, " I have been to Street." 

"Ha!" said the other, with a start; 
" you did not get in, did you ? " 

"It seemed useless; your housekeeper 
told me that you had both gone out for the 
night." 

^ood old PoUy!" muttered Talbot, 

b2 
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apparently at his eaae again. But the start 
he gave, and the look of anxiety he had 
allowed for the moment to escape him, in 
the absence of hia usual self-control, had 
not escaped Warburton, whose intense so- 
briety this night gave him an undoubted 
advantage over his adversary for once. 

A light seemed to dawn upon him ; he 
had been duped and fooled by that old 
woman. This was not Evelyn. Might 
Evelyn not still be in the house ? 

And so agreeing to a hurried engagement 
with Talbot for the following morning, in 
case his present scheme should prove a 
failure, he quickly left the rooms. 

Cabby stared at his fare, as he directed 

him to drive to the corner of Street, 

and then alighting, ordered him to wait 
there. In three minutes he was under the 
Golden Balls, and rang the night-bell, 
which, luckily for his purpose now, he 
knew something about in former days. A 
light came glimmering along the passage, 



i 
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and the old woman's voice came sulkily 
through the key-hole. Lucky for Frank, 
his knowledge of that little ceremony stood 
him in service now. The '^ Open Sesame" 
of a few months back seemed to be still 
the pass- word there, though the sentry was 
changed; and the instant the door was 
opened he seized his advantage, entered 
before the old woman could find out her 
mistake, clutched the candle in one hand, 
the door-key in the other, and gently trip- 
ping her up, laid her down flat on her back 
beside him. 

He rushed upstairs with the candle in his 
hand. 

"Evelyn! " he cried, as he got near the 
accustomed door. 

" Ha ! " said a well-known voice, and in 
a happy key as if but newly struck. 
" I am here, love, let me in." 
" Alas, I cannot ; the door is locked." 
But a crash, as if a thunderbolt forcing 
its way through the still midnight silence 



of the old house — and — Evelyn was in 
Warburton's arms once more. 

And ere the old lady beloTv had time to 
recover herself, or to comprehend what she 
was beginning to scream for, a few more 
of the golden beads she had touched acted 
as a sovereign remedy in bcr ease, and the 
cab was safely reached. 

And cabby was told that lie had a long 
drive before him, but a rich reward for bim 
when his task was completed. And cabby 
did the drive, and won the reward ; for 
by four o'clock of the morning following 
that on which Evelyn had been almost 
purloined from her beautiful Eichmond 
home, she was once again under its protec- 
tion. 

There were a lot of explanations gone 
into in that hurried drive, from one of the 
foulest nooks of this vast metropolis to one 
of its fairest suburbs. It bad been a day of 
intense excitement to Frank, but he cared 
little for that now that its end was complete 
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success ; and even Philip Talbot would have 
found, had he tried it, some little more 
difficulty in a second time attempting a 
raid upon the Eichmond Villa, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



SIR. TALBOT EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 



It -was very nearly a duplicate of the pre- 
ceding morning. The sun shone about as 
brightly in through the curtained windows, 
lighting up the rich colouring of the vases 
of Sevres chiua, and the gorgeous blossoms 
of the rare tropica) plants that Evelyn had 
delighted to have about her since her re- 
turn to town, and the play of the creepers 
with their own shadows outside was nearly 
as fanciful as before ; and Evelyn and Frank 
had just again finished breakfast, and looked 
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as happy as if nothing had ever befallen 
them. 

And again, as they had just given them- 
selves up to half an hour's love making and 
amusement, before Frank set about any 
little bits of duties he may have had for 
the day, an almost similar knock was heard 
at the front door, and perhaps a similar 
feeling of dread crept for the moment over 
the occupants of that snug little parlour. 
And when the door was opened, though 
this time quite correctly, and the visitor 
was formally shown in, I question whether 
Warburton would not have rather seen 
again the repulsive appearance of Talbot 
himself than the smooth imperturbable coun- 
tenance of Mr, Crisp, his father's cashier ; 
for it struck him in a moment that some 
grave occasion must have arisen to procure 
him such an unwonted honour as a visit 
from this gentleman, so needed in the city, 
in the height of business hours, seemed to 
betoken. 
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Frank rose very reverently from his chair 
to this dignitary of Lombard Street, and 
treated him with all the respect that he con- 
sidered due to the £,, s. d. that had bo often 
passed, and as he hoped, might long continue 
to flow on in the same peaceful stream 
through his hands. 

Mr. Crisp's face was not in the least like 
a hank note ; but Mr. Crisp himself looked 
as if he was made up of nothing else. He 
had that comfortable kind of appearance 
stamped upon him, which the very sight of 
an immense pile of bank notes seems to 
impart to the beholder, as if you could 
squeeze and hug them, and yet their own 
substantiality would remain. 

Frank had known Mr. Crisp ; no, Mr. 
Crisp had known Frank ever since he had 
been a child; and for some years of their 
later intimacy he had feared that the son of 
the powerful banking house might have 
supplanted the old cashier ; but he lived on 
to see the father and son grow as succes- 
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sive leeches on to the old house, while he 
remained still the cashier, with very little 
chance of ever being disturbed. 

The increasing importance of the hous0 
only added to that of Mr. Crisp ; not that 
he cared one whit for position himself, if 
that position had only kept himself afloat ; 
but if the position of the firm that kept him 
and maintained him, Mr. Crisp, of Lombard 
Street, came into question, then it was quite 
another thing. 

However, on this occasion, Mr. Crisp 
appeared to be the bearer of his own 
credentials ; and it was lucky for him in his 
present visit, and with Frank's dread of 
intrusion of any kind, that his knowledge 
and recognition of him should at once have 
given him the entree into his room. 

For a moment, he looked as an old City 
man is doubtless bound to do, as if he should 
be somewhat horrified and scandalized at 
finding an elegant young girl breakfasting 
alone with a handsome young fellow at eleven 
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o'clock in the mommg, and these two not 
exactly husband and wife, as far as he 
knew. 

What Mrs. Crisp would have said to it, 
I would not undertake to chronicle, had she 
seen him. But perhaps her worthy husband, 
innocent though he was, had seen something 
more of the world in a quiet way than hja 
wife and his present home, and so he very 
wisely said nothing but what he had come 
instructed to say. 

"My dear Mr. Crisp, "-—Frank had a 
great regard for this gentleman, and never 
indulged in such familiarity with him as to 
drop the Mr. for a moment; — "I am so 
sorry you are just too late for breakfast." 

" I havn't come to breakfast, Mr. Frank," 
said Crisp, not feeling exactly at his ease, 
and fumbling somewhat awkwardly vrith his 
hat; "I did that at eight o'clock this morn- 
ing, and by the time I get back to the City 
again it will be my dinner hour. But I 
have come to take you with me, Mr. Frank. 
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Your father wants you, and is waiting for 
you, and we have not a moment to lose." 

'^ My father wants me in the City now ? " 

'^ He and another gentleman are waiting 
for you at this moment." 

'^ Who is the other gentleman ? " 

'^ I never saw him before. Sir." ^ 

" Do you know Mr. Oliphant ? " 

" It's not Mr. Oliphant" 

'^ And they want me ? " 

" They have sent me to bring you and to 
take no excuse. Oh, Mr. Frank," continued 
the old cashier, with an ominous shake of 
the head, as if things were not going quite 
as he would have approved, "there's a deal 
of money goes out of the bank now-a-days 
that shouldn't." 

''There's precious little of it comes my 
way, Mr. Crisp." 

*'Well, Sir, you're but one; but what 
with your share, and your mother's share, 
and your sisters' share, and your father's, — 
God bless him, who has the best right to it, 



— there's a deal of money, as I say, goes out 
now among the family." 

" Well, Mr, Crisp, I suppose the family 
can afford it ? " 

But, as the two men looked for a moment 
at each other, it would have been hard to 
teU which of the two knew best as to the 
affairs of the family. Mr. Crisp declined 
the discussion, at all events ; for, pulling 
out his watch, he said, "Your father is 
waiting for us, Sir, and I have a cab at the 
door." ,^^H 

" It's a great bore, Mr. Crisp." 

" But you must come, Mr. Frank." 

" And you can't tell me what it's for ? " 

"I cannot, indeed." 

Warburton took care this time that his 
house and his household gods should be 
secure and sacred from intrusion ; and that 
being arranged for, he reluctantly trusted 
himself to the springs and axles of the cab 
that had brought Mr. Crisp from Lombard 
Street over to Richmond, and, in course of 
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time, found himself duly deposited at the 
door of his father's banking-house, in the 
rather enviable company of the cashier of 
that establishment. 

" You know the way now. Sir ; " and Mr. 
Crisp, signifying that he had done his duty, 
proceeded quietly to his own department. 

Frank knew both the ways and the means 
of that establishment, but he never liked 
the former. His father's parlour was an 
especial horror to him ; for, though it 
sometimes gave him what he sadly needed, 
and though he often left it with a happy 
enough mind and an elastic step, it was the 
going in part of the affair that he dreaded ; 
and this he never did without a certain 
sinking of the heart and a feeling of pro- 
found trepidation. So now when he pushed 
the heavy folding doors aside, and beheld 
the occupants of that dread apartment to be 
his certainly respected father, and the gentle- 
man not quite so much respected, who on 
the previous morning had introduced himself 
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as his fatker-in-law, a feeling of sickness 
and of faiutness came over him, for he 
feared that there was something worse than 
£. 8. and d. to be discussed on this occasion. 

" Now, Sir ! " said the hanker to Mr. 
Talbot, the very moment Frank made his 
appearance, " my son is here ; proceed with 
your charges, Sir." 

A glare of indignation shot from young 
Warhnrton's eyes as the truth burst upon 
him ; and it was answered by another of 
cool defiance from Mr, Talbot. These two 
gentlemen were in for a combat ; but, as 
usual, poor Frank had the worst of it, for 
he was perfectly unprepared for this bold 
move on his adversary's part. 

" Found your wife, Sir, I hope?" asked 
Talbot, with an expression of almost genuine 
interest ; " and none the worse for her short 
confinement, I trust? Thought to steal a 
march on me, Mr. Warburton, eh? And 
succeeded too for the moment, as I had 
some delicate affairs of ray own to attend to 
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last niglit, and my brain, I dare say, was 
none of the clearest* But now, let us have 
business in business hours, and in a very 
comfortable locality." 

Frank gave a quiet signal to his father to 
come with him into the ante-room of the 
bank parlour; but Talbot had seen the 
motion, and^it roused his savage nature. 

" No tricks, if you please, Mr. Warburton ; 
we're about quits in that respect, I think. 
I am here for business if it suits you ; and, 
as I have already wasted a couple of hours 
in waiting for you, we may go at it at once 
if convenient." 

The banker saw that his son was floored 
for the moment, taken aback, off his guard, 
and trapped ; so, stepping up to him kindly 
and protectingly, he placed his hand upon his 
shoulder, and said, 

" Tell me, Frank, are you married to this 
— this gentleman's daughter ? " 

" Most certainly not. Sir ! And I denounce 
your gentleman friend as a casual blackguard 
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acqimintaiice of my own, known only in the 
veiy lowest haunta of London." 

" And my daughter, Sir ? — your wife ? — 
does she come from these dark dens ? " asked 
Talbot, with wondei'fiil eomposuro and for- 
bearance. 

Again Frank tried to get his father's ear, 
hut Talbot's keen eye was upon him, and it 
would not do. 

"Your father called you here to meet me, 
Mr. "Warbui-ton. A private conferenoe will 
not do now. I tried that with yourself yes- 
terday, and you know the result. Tour 
father is a man of sense and honour, and 
can understand things better than his son 
seems to be able to do." 

But Frank was by this time roused, and 
when the first surprise and shock were over 
could be cool as well as anyone. 

*' Let this impertinence come to an end, 
Mr. Talbot" — and he seated himself as care- 
lessly beside his father as Talbot had done 
on the previous morning in his won break- 
fest-parlour. 
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"Be good enough to tell Mr. Warburton 
and myself as concisely as you can, what 
it is you require with either of us." 

"Why, Sir," said Talbot, actually laugh- 
ing at Frank's attempted ease and coolness, 
" your father knows all about it ; every 
blessed thing. Sir, from your running away 
with my Ewy and living with her as your 
wife in Scotland — and which of course makes 
her your wife, you know — to my running 
away with her again yesterday in the hope 
of making a better bargain with yourself; 
and as you have trumped me in that trick, 
I am here to make terms with your father 
instead of yourself So now the murder's 
out ! " 

All the coarseness of Talbot's nature 
came out in this short speech, horrifying 
Frank's delicacy and sensitiveness that such 
a man could, under any circumstances, talk 
to him on a subject like this before his 
father; horrifying his father too, that he, 
this son of his, should have sunk so low as 

s 2 
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to have loved a thing which this man could 
have called his daughter, 

"Is all this true, Frank?" asked the 
banker, turning wearily to his aon. 

" I'll tell you what is true, Sir, and you 
know I never told you a lie in my life," — 
and Frank looked up like a man again. 

" A couple of months ago, this man had 
a beautiful girl under his protection ; — he 
called her hie daughter. I don't believe 
it; but that's neither here nor there. She 
came out as that charming dancer, even you 
and my mother admired so much, Pauline 
dc Lenden. I met her; I loved her; I 
paid this man who calls himself her father 
what he demanded for her. You know the 
rest ; we travelled in Scotland ; we have 
returned. I like this girl ; I am wrong I 
know, but I cannot help it ; call it what you 
will, — spoonyism if you like ; but this brute 
her father knows it, and wants to wrench 
more money from me than I have already 
paid him." 
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" Now look ye here, and excuse me for 
disturbing you," said Talbot, not in the 
very least degree offended by the other's 
style of talking of him ; *^ your father 
knows all that already, and I can simplify 
matters a good deal by condensing them in 
this way." 

" Silence, Sir ! my father's ill I " 

" Never mind it, Frank, my boy ; it is 
nothing ; " but the banker had certainly 
got wondrously pale for him, and appeared 
to be actually clutching at the table for its 
support. " Never mind me, let him go on." 

" Your son has not paid me enough for 
his mistress. Sir ; he must pay more, or take 
her aB his wife. Now do you see ? " 

The father and son looked ^t each other. 

" Now, these are moderate terms," con- 
tinued Talbot, "and I wouldn't propose 
them if I thought them otherwise. And 
I'll be candid with you, Mr. Warburton, 
Mid no beating about the bush ; for if there 
is one thing I do like more than another, it is 
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■honesty eyen among thieves. I never dreamt, 
of course, in my wildest imagioings, that 
H daughter of mine could or would be wife for 
son of yours or such as yoiu-s ; and it is only 
from purest accident on your part, and best of 
luck, I suppose on mine, that this has hap- 
pened ; but there it is ! — and that you don't 
reHsh the position, or wish for the relation- 
ship, I can perfectly understand, and I am 
prepared to relieve you in my own off-hand 
way. I want money. Mr. 'Warhurton,jun., 
has not paid nearly enough for Evelyn, 
on the original terms of our contract. In- 
crease my means — give me a reasonable 
allowance — something to live decently upon, 
as the father of a handsome girl ought to 
have — and the world need never know 
that your son has contracted an aUiauce 
which incapacitates liim from marrying Miss 
Oliphant, or any other such prize." 

The banker started at this latter name. 
He felt that this man was master of the 
position, knew the game he was playing 
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ihoronghly, read his own cards, and had his 
son's most perfectly under command ; — and 
to feel that this unprincipled ruffian, hail-fel- 
low-well-met with the herd of London 
vagabonds, could step into this parlour of 
his in Lombard Street, where peers of 
England's realm bowed their proud heads 
and entered with becoming reverence ; and 
he, this low-bom hound, dictate his terms 
there — and terms too which he knew would 
be accepted — ^was enough to set the angry- 
blood coursing over his polished forehead. 
He would have liked to retire with his son 
for a moment now ; but it was no use. 

" No, Sir," said Talbot, interpreting the 
very thought, " yourself and son are difficult 
birds to catch together. I have tried you 
each apart, and confess I can make nothing 
of it. I'm not going to let you slip me 
now, until we come to terms, or you wish 
me to act in ^lo. There is no moment like 
the present ; there could be no place more 
propitious than where we are. I delight in 
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the metallic buzzing sound of wealth and 
gold and commerce all around me." 

The large folding-doora opened as he 
spoke ; and the sound of IbusineBs and the 
clank of gold came in on them louder and 
clearer ^ they did so ; hut with the sound 
came the more substantial reality of Mr. 
Oliphant's presence within the banker's 
sanctum. 

This gentleman, whom we have hardly 
met as yet, came boldly into the presence 
chamber unannoiuiced. Wealth and its 
possessors can go anywhere and eyerywhere 
in London, even into the private parlours of 
bankers, when you or I, dear reader, might 
possibly have to bide our time. But he, 
this East Indian merchant, with hundreds 
of thousands of loose cash, forming a sort of 
halo around him, as if to separate him from 
the common herd of mortals, — what clerk of 
any banking-house would have dared to 
question the propriety of his outgoings or 
incomings ? — or even venture to suggest 
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that the sacred seat was occupied if thither- 
ward his presence tended ? 

And so, without any announcement at 
all, this gentleman hurriedly and rather 
excitedly threw open the folding-doors and 
intruded himself upon the trio within. 

But he saw at a glance that he should 
have been announced. 

^^ A thousand pardons, my dear Warbur- 
ton. I wanted to see you but for a moment ; 
and never thinking of the possibility of your 
being engaged, have come stumbling in upon 
you in my rude barbarian way. Will you 
forgive me? I'll wait — I'll come back again." 

" Don't talk of intruding, Oliphant," said 
the banker, struggling hard and somewhat 
successfully to call up the bland smile of 
welcome that was ever ready for his friend ; 
" in five minutes I shall be at your service. 
Just step with me into my ante-room, as 
my son and this-this-party are engaged 
not altogether on matters of business, and 
our conference is not quite ended." 
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And the two elder gentlemen Tvitlidrew 
from the Bcene of war. 

" I am very sorry to disttirb you," said 
Mr. Oliphant, when they were alone, " but I 
shall not detain you long. I have only 
called to say that, in fancying I had no 
other friend in London but yourself, my 
memory has played me false, and I have 
been ungrateful to that Providence which 
protects us all, even old sun-burnt Indians 
like myself, who retujn and find things made 
so confoundedly pleasant for them, that, had 
they known the truth, they would have 
come home sooner, ere their coffers were 
quite so full, or their constitutions quite bo 
shaky. But, I am detaining you. You 
know Ballantyne ? " 

"The banker?" 

" Exactiy." 

" Of course, most intimately." 

*'I am so glad. "We were old school- 
fellows and college chums. I met him an 
hour ago ; we knew each other in a moment, 
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though it might be five-and-thirty years 
since we met before. I told him that I had 
not come back a poor man from the East, 
and that I should open an account with him 
at once for old acquaintance' sake. So I just 
thought that I'd call in and mention to you — 
although of course it's no use, only I don't 
quite know your London ways yet — that I'd 
pass a cheque for £100,000 on you and pay 
it into Ballantyne. I shan't want the money 
myself for many a day I dare say, and some 
of it may just as well be with him as with 
you. There now, I've kept you too long 
already ; my encroachments upon your valu- 
able time are really unpardonable, and I 
dare say you are laughing at me in your 
heart for my simplicity ; for now that I 
have told you my story, I confess it puts me 
very much in mind of a good joke we used 
to have at Hong Kong against a fire-eating 
colonel of Her Majesty's — th, as brave a 
fellow and as good a soldier as ever wore 
Her Majesty's uniform, but as ignorant as 
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a baby in all matters commercial. He had 
accumulated what to him seemed an im- 
mense sum, at least a sum he had never 
been the posaessor of himself before ; a mat- 
ter of some £500 or £600, and it was in the 
hands of the Oriental Bank Corporation there. 
Thestory goes that having occasion to use this 
money in some other way, he called upon the 
manager privately, and in the most myste- 
rious manner explained to hiin the necessity 
that really existed for the withdrawal of the 
deposit, but magmmimously offered that if 
the sum came too heavy upon the bank in a 
lump lite, he would make it convenient, 
and so on. Ha, ha ! do you see, Warbur- 
ton ? I suppose I'm about as great an ass 
as poor old Domville was," 

Lucky for the banker, Mr. Oliphant was 
so engrossed with his own matters and his 
own story, that he noticed not the start of 
surprise which the mention of the enor- 
mous sum demanded had elicited from him. 
But it was only momentary. 
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^' Ton wish it immediatelT, Olipbant ? -' 
he asked in his blandest Toioe, and, as Mr. 
Oliphant thought, striying to snbdne a 
smile at his own simpUdty. 

^^ No, no ! I shall give a cheqne for it 
in the ordinary way. I only thought Fd 
mention it, lest yon might wonder at so 
large a withdrawal" 

^^Ton have given yourself a deal of 
unneoessary trouble, my dear Oliphant; 
but of course you meant it kindly and con- 
siderately." And the two gentlemen shook 
hands and walked through the parlour, 
where Talbot and Frank were still standing 
apart, and into the open bank itself^ where 
Mr. Warburton parted with his Tisitor* 
bowing him out in a way that he did 
not do to every casual caller at Lombard 
Street. 

But as he passed on to his own parlour 
again, he stopped for a moment at the 
cashier's desk, and turned over a few 
leaves of the massive ledger there, till he 
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arrived at one that bore the heading of 
"The Bank of England." The glance was 
Beemingly satisfactory, for, as if ashamed 
at having been seen looking at his own 
books, he hunied away, and calmly inti- 
mated to Mr. Crisp that he would have a 
cheque for £100,000 presented directly. 

" A how niany, Sir ? " 

And Mr. Crisp's breath seemed all gone 
together. This worthy gentleman was 
accustomed to large dealings ; had been so 
ever from his boyhood ; hut a cool cheque 
for such a sum as this, staggered even him. 
Not, of course, that there was anything 
extraordinary about it, for if a man pays 
money in, he is supposed to have a perfect 
right to draw it out again ; and he knew 
that the drawer in this case had paid in 
three times that amount and more within 
the last two months ; but nothing in the 
way of money coming in seems to astonisb 
a London banker. It comes from every 
quarter, in various sums, aggregating a 
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tremendous total in the day's work, and 
he never thinks anything about it ; but 
the power wielded by one man, and that 
man one of his customers, to draw a cheque 
for £100,000 seemed large indeed, al- 
though the money was all his own, and 
doubtless very much at his service. 

Mr. Warburton re-entered his parlour; 
indeed, he had hardly been three minutes 
out of it, so rapidly had the short scene 
with Mr. Oliphant passed. 

" Now, Sir," said Talbot, on his return, 
" I am only taking up your valuable time 
for nothing. We can get nothing out of 
your wishy-washy son here, except in as 
far as you might want it, confirmation of 
all my charges against him. Shall you and 
I deal. Sir ? " 

^^ If you will explain yourself." 

" Lord bless you. Sir ! Haven't I ex- 
plained myself entirely? And haven't I 
called your son here, Mr. Frank, to explain 
himself, and hasn't he done it in about the 
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wisest way he could by holding his tongue ? 
As far as explanation goes, Sir, I think 
we've had enough of it." 

" Quite enough, Sir ; is there anything 
else ? " 

" Rayther, Sir I " — and Talbot winked 
most disrespectfully, to be in Lombard 
Street — " but I'd rather it came from yoiK 
Sir, because I am bashful, — upon my word, I 
am, though you might hardly think so ; and 
in putting a price upon my own daughter, 
a father might possibly undervalue her." 

Old "Warburtou literally groaned in his 
chair. He was a terrible tyrant, this 
Talbot, when he had the power, and some- 
how he often managed to have it. At all 
events, he had it now over these two men ; 
and he knew it, and they seemed to know 
it too. 

"Mr. Talbot," said the banker, after a 
slight pause, " my son may have been 
indiscreet, but it seems to me that he has 
already paid pretty dearly for this daughter 
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of yours. However, what will you let 
him have his perfect freedom for now, and 
you and your daughter make a better 
market for yourselves elsewhere?" 

Frank started forward as he heard his 
father's sneer. 

"Stay, Sir; for God's sake do not as- 
sociate these two together ! " 

" You see, Sir," said Talbot, " your son 
has no wish for freedom ^o»2 her ! " 

"Will you take £1000, and carry her 
and yourself to Australia ? " 

" One thousand. Sir ? No, Sir ; you're 
joking, surely. If I carry my girl off for 
one thousand ppunds, how many thousands 
will your precious son walk into by his 
marriage with Miss OKphant, directly? 
No, Sir ; that's hardly fair." 

"Then our interview is at an end," 
said the banker ; " neither myself nor my 
son shall be imposed on further." 

" Yery well, Sir ; in that case my daugh- 
ter's position is secure as your son's wife. 

VOL. I. T 
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It's all one to me. I have two strings to 
play upon, and the tune to myself is pretty 
much the same, for in either case the music 
must be sovereigns." 

Mr. Warbm-ton's hand was on the door ; 
but he turned on Talbot one lingering look 
of indecision ere he opened it. 

"And pray what would content you, or 
secure your sUcnce?" 

" Two thousand down, and not one 
farthing less, I asked ^1000 from your 
son yesterday, I confess ; but in dealing 
with you, Sir, it is different, for the market 
is rising, yon see." 

To Frank's most infinite surprise, he 
saw his father calmly sit down, write out 
and sign a cheque for this amount ; then, 
holdiog it to Mr. Talbot, say, " I give you 
this enormous sum on one condition, Sir, 
that you never again breathe a syllable about 
this daughter of yours as my son's wife. 
I don't believe one word of it, remem- 
ber ; it's rubbish, every bit of it. I know 
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nothing of your Scotch law, nor you either; 
never heard of such things. But this sum 
I pay, and am content to do it, as a penalty 
for my son's indiscretions, aad to rid him 
from your importunity; and I warn you, 
Sir, that if ever again I see or hear of 
you with reference to my own domestic 
concerns, I shall have you imprisoned for 
extorting money under false pretences. 
Now, Sir, go 1 " 

And Mr. Talbot went. 

And Mr. Warburton, senior, and Mr. 
Waxburton, junior, were left thus tete-a-- 
iete together. 
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FEANK "WARBDHTON LEARNS MOEE THAN HE 
CAHE8 TO ENOW. 

" Now, Sir ! " 

And Mr. Warburton turned his chair to 
face his son. 

" Tes, Sir." 

And Frank felt that although Mr. Talbot 
had really walked off the winner of the 
cheque, it was himself who was likely ^o 
have to pay for it. 

" You have pen and ink before you," 
said the banker, pointing to them. 

" All right. Sir," answered Frank, settling 
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himself mechanically, and wondering very 
much what the little game was now to 
be. 

" Write me out a list of your debts." 

^'My debts, Sir! I have none, posi- 
tively. What do you mean ? " 

*' I mean that the man who can contract 
a liability of a couple of thousand pounds, 
as just paid for you, may possibly have 
some others ! " 

"I beg your pardon. Sir," said Frank, 
throwing down his pen, and looking like 
injured innocence ; "I fear that debt has 
been contracted and paid by yourself alone 
in its present magnitude. You have been 
far too hasty, and you must permit me to 
say that in your unnecessary and even 
rash generosity you have almost compro- 
mised me." 

"Very good; but the debt is paid. 
Now, have you any others ? " 

" I can scarcely tax my memory so far, 
upon my honour." And Frank smiled. 
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really not knowing -what to make of it 
all. " I almost wish I could think of any 
while this spirit of liberality lasts; but 
the fact is, your own Tcry liberal allow- 
ances have kept me indebted only to 
yourself." 

" Frank," said Mr. Warburton, and the 
old man's voice shook a little as he spoke, 
" I have never grudged you while I 
could afford it; would to God you had 
made a better use of my liberality ! " 

"But what do you mean, Sir?" asked 
Frank, with an instant change of manner ; 
for there was something in the banker's 
emotion which horrified his son. 

" I mean, Frank," — and he looked round 
to satisfy himself that no listening ears 
were near hirn — ■*' I mean, that on the fate 
of two or three of our City firms, now 
openly known to be in difficulty, hangs the 
question of solvency or insolvency for the 
good old house in Lombard Street." 

The hairs on young Warburton's head 
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literally rose on end, so horrible, so crush- 
ing, so utterly unexpected, was any such 
revelation as this. 

^^ Insolvency ! " he gasped at last. 
^* Good God, for you. Sir ? And your 
fears are — ?" 

"Never mind my fears, Frank; my 
thoughts and hopes are — " 

"WeU?'^ 

" All centred in yourself." 

"In me ! Why, what on earth can / 
do?" 

"Everything to save your family, by 
your marriage with Miss Oliphant." 

Frank passed his hand painfully across 
his forehead. It was the first time in his 
life that he had ever been called upon to 
act for any one but himself; but his 
father's intimation now plainly gave him to 
understand that he must at once be con- 
cerned, in a greater or lesser degree, with 
any troubles that might attack the great 
house in Lombard Street. 
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" TliG failui'e of all, or, indeed, any of 
these firms, would compel toe to suspend 
my payments." 

Old Warburton spoke with an effort, and 
a spasmodic twitching at the mouth. It 
wasn't done at all to frighten his wild 
son now, poor man ; it came from his 
heart ; it wrung his soul to confess his 
position thus to his eldest bom ! 

"But — I thought — I thought, — " stam- 
mered Frant. 

"No matter what you thought, my 
boy," said his father kindly. "Perhaps 
you thought, like myself, that fortune was 
powerless to hurt a house like ours ; but 
it is shaken, Frank, shaken to its founda- 
tion. Ton know my unfortunate connec- 
tion with the firms I speak of? A year 
ago they were in difficulty ; and had I 
allowed them to go then, our loss would 
have been severe enough, certainly, but 
still not crushing. But the last year has 
paralysed the very core of ovx Indian trade. 
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The whole Continent of India seems in- 
volved in one gigantic bankruptcy. And 
now ! oh, Frank I had it not been for my 
friend, Mr. Oliphant, I should have had to 
succumb ere now." 

" And does he know all this. Sir ? " 
" God forbid I " and the banker started 
from his wailing. ^^ Is this a tale for every 
stranger's ear ? It is enough that you know 
it, Frank. Now will you help me ? " 
"Howc«;^I, Sir?" 

" By making Miss Oliphant your wife ? " 
Frank covered his face with both his 
hands. 

'' Tou will have £300,000 at least, Frank. 
It is here in my own hands. Nay, I will 
be candid with you now. It is Oliphant's 
money that alone keeps our doors unclosed. 
If the crash comes, Frank, we are ruined ; 
nay, more than ruined, because with the 
ruin even disgrace will come; for when a 
man is hunted down to the very death he 
will do things then that in his calmer mo- 



mentfl he ■would not have dreamt of doing ; 
and the world will not pity us either in 
our ruin or our disgrace, — we have gone 
too far heyond our proper sphere for 
that. And then, your mother and your 
eiaters ! " 

"Oh, God!" said the young man, now 
shaking with pure horror, as all this dreadful 
revelation was laid bare to him. "Wtat 
will become of them ? " 

"You and you alone can save them." 
And his eyes now rested anxiously on his 
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" By this hateful marriage ? " 

"But wh^ hateful, Prank?" asked his 
father really interestedly. "You do not 
mean that your entanglement with this 
dancing girl is really such as her father 
describes it ? " 

" I do not know, Sir. It is no time for 
deception now. I do like her ; but — " 

"Well, my boy?" 

" She must not blast our femily, I sup- 
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pose." And Frank looked up wearily as if 
he must be the blasted one. 

^^ Thank you, Frank," returned the banker, 
while a huge sigh of relief burst from his 
bosom. " I knew I could trust to you ; and 
now the hour of trial has come." 

^^ I shall not fail you, Sir. I do not pro- 
mise to love this protegee of yours, but I 
shall marry her if need be." 

^^Nay, Frank; do not marry her if you 
love another. You cannot love this dancing 
girl?" 

"You have never seen her. Sir." And 
Frank looked the annoyance he felt, as if 
this little consideration had nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject under discussion. 
" Pray ask me no questions about her. It is 
enough for all present purposes that I am 
prepared to give her up, and sacrifice my 
own happiness rather than wreck my family. 
But if I do so never attempt to sympathize 
with me. I shall carry my own grief 
alone." 
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" Coald nothing make you love Miss Oli- 
phant?" 

" Time poeaibly ; and the good things she 
may bring with her." 

Frank spoke lightly, but he turned in his 
chair uneasily. 

" It's no good to you my loTing her, Sir. 
I ehaU make love to her if it must be, 
and marry her if necessary. But now for 
yourself, Sir." 

" Oh, I may escape the storm even yet," 
said the banker with a haggard smile; "but 
if it should come, it is well to have the life- 
boats ready." 

He paused a moment. 

" And yet one word, Frank. Your 
mother and sisters know nothing of all 
this, of course. My secret must be yours 
alone." 

"You may trust me, Sir," said Frank 
very sadly. 

" And if I do fall," and the banker's 
voice trembled again, " and you win the 
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prize, you will care for them, my boy, when 
I may be unable." 

Frank wrang his father's hand, and the 
tears were standing in the eyes of both 
these men as each tried to hide from the 
other such unusual emotion. 

And it was an unwonted scene for that 
little parlour. 
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